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Good RollersIncrease 
Production 


Every Pressman will vouch for that. He knows 
too, that they are essential for fine presswork. 


BINGHAM ROLLERS ARE 
GOOD ROLLERS 


Your orders sent to the factory nearest you will get quick action. 
Our 1931 Calendar is ready for free distribution. 


Composition Rollers, Cloth-Covered Rollers, Rubber 
Rollers, Lithograph Rollers, Offset Rollers, 
Non-Meltable Rollers 


wT WV 
FIFTEEN FACTORIES 
CLEVELAND PITTSBURGH MINNEAPOLIS 
1432 Hamilton Ave. 88-90 S. 13th St. 721-723 Fourth St. 
DES MOINES DALLAS ST. LOUIS 
1025 West Fifth St. ¢ 1310 Patterson Ave. 514-516 Clark Ave. 
KALAMAZOO INDIANAPOLIS CINCINNATI 
223 W. Ransom St. 629 S. Alabama St. 1915 Race St. 


NASHVILLE 
911 Berryhill St. 


SPRINGFIELD, O. 
Cor. East and Harrison Sts. 


CHICAGO 
636-720 Sherman St. 


ATLANTA 
274-6 Trinity Ave. S. W. 


DETROIT 
4391 Apple St. 


KANSAS CITY 
706-708 Baltimore Ave. 


SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 











FOR 81 YEARS BINGHAM’'S RELIABLE PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 
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The Diamond Power Cutter 
Keeps Its Youth ........ 





The Diamond Power Cutter may grow old in years, 
but it stays young in performance. Any machine will 
give good service at first, but it takes a staunch old 
master like the Diamond to keep on cutting paper 
daily, and at same time holding down upkeep costs. 


You'll appreciate its value more and more as day in 
and day out, year after year, it does its work with 
nimble precision, free from costly errors—and free 
from any excessive r-aintenance and power costs. 


Fine materials—exceptional workmanship—simplicity 
of design ... these features account for the amazing 
long life of the Diamond Power Cutter. Investigate 
now! See your dealer, or write for illustrated circular. 





The Challenge Machinery Company 


Grand Haven, Michigan 
CHICAGO, 17-19 E. Austin Ave. 200 Hudson St., NEW YORK 
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Chwo fine 
CUTTERS... 


by the builders 
of fine 


printing equipment 





The Chandler & Price 3414!’ Craftsman Cutter 


SK USERS of the massive Chandler & 
Price Automatic Cutter or the smaller 
Craftsman Cutter just what the outstanding 
feature of either machine is, and you may 
get a different answer every time the ques- 
tion is asked. 

To some, the rugged one-piece cast iron 
base is all important, for maximum strength 
and rigidity are certainly vital in modern 
paper cutters. Others see the three-part back 
gauge, so handy in those multiple dimension 
jobs, as the greatest advantage. Those who 

ave had bitter experience with uncertain 
back gauge controls praise the Chandler & 
Price wedge lock which, by atwo-inch move- 
ment of the lever, securely grips and holds 
the gauge in position by forcing a V-shaped 
wedge against the tongue. In every case, 
you will find true appreciation of the speed, 
accuracy and economy of these two fine cut- 
ters, designed and constructed by the build- 
ers of fine printing equipment. 

Read of the design and construction of 
these cutters ... see the many interesting 
illustrations in the booklets which will be sent 
on request. Address a letter or card now to 


The Chandler & Price Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 








(ay who have a vast amount of 
work passing through their cute 
ting departments choose the rugged 
Chandler & Price Automatic Cutter, 
made in 39/, 44/!, and 50!" sizes, for 
here is a cutter truly built to handle 
modern day production. It is extreme- 
ly sturdy, fully automatic, safe, speedy 
and capable of turning out a steady 
flow of accurate work at low cost. 
we 

HOSE whose cutting is equally 

important, yet not in such large 
volume, find the Chandler & Price 
3414"! Craftsman Cutter seemingly 
made to order. With many aft the 
features and advantages of its bigger 
brother, this cutter has been accepted 
as the ideal equipment for small 
shops and large, handling all cutting 
work in some instances and acting as 


capable auxiliary in others. 


Chandler & Price 2s ass 
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An independent technical journal devoted to the production problems of the 
American graphic arts industries and sent gratis to the executives 
and craftsmen of these industries. 


48,000 copies distributed this month 
Publication Office, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. Phone Harrison 1560 
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fly Christmas Greeting 


For Auld Lang Spne, mp friend 
¥ stretch in thought a kindly band 
To make a grip of thine. 
© fair, befall thy heart and hearth 
This happy Christmas Tide. 
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Merry Christmas and Happy New Year 
To All My Readers 
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The Chandler & Price 3444/' Craftsman Cutter 


SK USERS of the massive Chandler & 
Price Automatic Cutter or the smaller 
Craftsman Cutter just what the outstanding 
feature of either machine is, and you may 
get a different answer every time the ques- 
tion is asked. 

To some, the rugged one-piece cast iron 
base is all important, for maximum strength 
and rigidity are certainly vital in modern 
paper cutters. Others see the three-part back 
gauge, so handy in those multiple dimension 
jobs, as the greatest advantage. Those who 

ave had bitter experience with uncertain 
back gauge controls praise the Chandler & 
Price wedge lock which, by atwo-inch move- 
ment of the lever, securely grips and holds 
the gauge in position by forcing a V-shaped 
wedge against the tongue. In every case, 
you will find true appreciation of the speed, 
accuracy and economy of these two fine cut- 
ters, designed and constructed by the build- 
ers of fine printing equipment. 

Read of the design and construction of 
these cutters ... see the many interesting 
illustrations in the booklets which will be sent 
on request. Address a letter or card now to 


The Chandler & Price Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Chandler & Price 
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work passing through their cute 
ting departments choose the rugged 
Chandler & Price Automatic Cutter, 
made in 39/, 44/', and 50!’ sizes, for 
here is a cutter truly built to handle 
modern day production. It is extreme. 
ly sturdy, fully automatic, safe, speedy 
and capable of turning out a steady 
flow of accurate work at low cost, 
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HOSE whose cutting is equally 

important, yet not in such large 
volume, find the Chandler & Price 
3414!’ Craftsman Cutter seemingly 
made to order. With many oft the 
features and advantages of its bigger 
brother, this cutter has been accepted 
as the ideal equipment for small 
shops and large, handling all cutting 
work in some instances and acting as 
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PRINTING PRESSES 
AND PAPER CUTTERS 
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bs fe peels is so much in this subject if 
I tried to tell you all there is to be 
said about it, we would be here for 
the rest of the day. We all have heard 
rumors of the starting of many new 
developments that have to 
do with printing processes, 
and at times we become 
quite apprehensive. All of 
them sound good at first, 
some of them look good. If 
the promoters are clever 
enough, they usually suc- 
ceed in roping somebody in 
for a sum of money. Some- 
times it takes several years 
to demonstrate the lack of 


New Ideas for the Photo-Engraye 
By LOUIS FLADER 


Being part of his report to the Philadelphia Convention of the 
Photo-Engravers Association 





















years was true, we certainly woul 
be in another business. 

What I am going to say to youj 
the result of observations I have mate 
during the last year, especially on the 
trip I recently made to Eng 
land and the Continent, 

In planographic platemak- 
ing there is no denying the 
fact that offset is growing. 
It has grown to greater pro 
portions in this country 
than it has in Europe. It was 
practically dormant up toa 
few years ago. The lithog 
raphers were the ones to 
adopt the new invention of 








merit in some of these prop- 
ositions. Others fail imme- 
diately. They may sometimes be 
good in themselves, but oftentimes 
they fail because of poor market- 
ing methods pursued by the promoters 
and owners. It is very difficult to 
judge these things in the first year or 
two from the time of their introduc- 
tion, as to whether the processes con- 
tain any merit at all. There is much 
confusion on the part of the public 
to pronounce anything, make a lot of 
claims for it, show laboratory results 
and fool somebody into the belief they 
have something big. 


These things, by the way, always 
revolutionize the industry. If all I 
have heard in the last twenty-five 


Louis Flader 


offset printing development 
to their business, realizing 
that they were not getting anywhere 
in the way of making offset platemak- 
ing and printing unless they could 


find a method for controlling the’ 


printing surfaces as the photo-engraver 
controls them, viz., by dot reduction. 

There are various ways of obtain 
ing these results. Today I think it 
a pretty generally accepted fact, and 
I predict it will work out entirely that 
way in the end, that reproduction m 
photolithography will result from 
photographic manipulation, and nt 
hand work. 

The offset principle first applied to 
increase the rapidity of lithographic 
printing originally was done by stone 
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HAMILTON 
IMPROVED TYPE CASES 


For many years we have felt that type cases could be still further improved. After 
an expenditure of thousands of dollars, and months of experimenting and research, | 
we believe we have discovered the niceties of design and construction that have i 
been lacking. These improvements will result in increased efficiency, as will be seen 

















by studying the illustrations. Arrange with your dealer to see these new features. . 
uld 
Steel Type Case Shoes 

1 is (Patent Applied For) 
ade At the left we show a detail illustration of new-steel shoe. 
the Note how the wood side and bottom of the case is kept away 
ng from the steel run at A, preventing wear on the wood parts 

of the type case. No wood can touch any metal. In addition 
ak to this the steel shoe reduces friction and makes the case slide 
r infinitely easier. Supplied on any case at a small additional 
™ CASE RUN charge. 
ng. 
ro 
ne Extra Depth Cases 
Was At the right is shown our new Extra 


0a Depth Case. Designed for printers who 
| require storage space for larger fonts 








0g" of type. Standard cabinet bodies are 
to supplied to accommodate these cases. 
This case has approximately 20% more 
of capacity than the standard depth case. 
ent Supplied with or without steel shoes. 
ing 
ere 
ak- 
uld 
the ° 
ver 
ee New Label-Holder-Pull 
(Patent Applied For) 


Here is an improvement all printers will welcome. This is our No, 6070 Combination 
t 1s Pull and Label Holder. The old method of having a vertical label holder, almost made it 
and hecessary to get on your hands and knees to read the labels in the lower cases. This new 
hat label-holder-pull makes it possible to read the labels from a standing position even on the 

a lowest case in the cabinet. Note the large label it is possible to use: It is formed from 


in - a of steel, and is exceptionally strong and durable. Ask your dealer to see 
is pull. 
m 
a _ MANUFACTURED BY 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
1 to in TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


phic rn Office: Rahway, N. J. Pacific Coast Branch: 4440 E. 49th Street, Los Angeles 
Hamilton Goods Are Sold by All Prominent Typefounders and Dealers Everywhere 
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and eventually aluminum. The press 
was on the cylinder principle, recipro- 
cating bed motion, and necessarily re- 
stricted on that account, as to speed. 
By applying the rotary principle of 
printing, by revolving the cylinder, it 
is easy to see you can gain speed. 

Next came the introduction of the 
photographic base in the making of 
illustrations. There they made con- 
tinuous negatives, retouched the nega- 
tives in the case of color work, also 
retouched the positives, made halftone 
negatives from them, printed on metal 
with an albumen top. That went along 
for a while, produced a lot of good 
looking things occasionally, but a 
faithful reproduction of the original 
was impossible and is impossible today 
when that method is employed. It was 
also necessary to get a picture of the 
original six, seven, eight colors, de- 
pending upon the amount of color 
used in the original. The photo-litho- 
graphic people were at a disadvantage 
in comparison with the photo-engraver 
and four-color process printed on type 
colors. 

Naturally he turned in the direction 
of the photo-engraver and began to 
adopt his particular technique to that 
work. The first method of that kind 
is the method of dot reduction. You 
can see the possibilities of that. I be- 
lieve if that system was substituted for 
what we are now doing, in a great 
many cases it would prove very suc- 
cessful, probably superior to some of 
the things we are doing. 


A lot of us get an idea if you have 
a patented process, a machine or press 
of some kind, you have the world. by 
the tail: I have seen nothing that re- 
sulted from patented processes, ma- 
chine equipment or anything, until 





ae 
people put in enough time and wep 
game enough to spend whater, 
money was necessary to master thy 
things and technique as we, over 
period of years, have learned to mas 
photo-engravings. Here and there» 
find an outstanding performer in 
field. Trace that back and you fy 
he has a good organization and pep 
haps knows the offset business, is op 
centrating on one thing and sticks» 
one method until he masters it. 

Some of these methods are progres 
ing much faster than four-color roe 
ess, which we accept as commonphe 
today and which the world at lap 
looks at much in the same light | 
worked with color work in its eal 
stages. We were slower in developiny 
the four-color processes than the pro 
ducers of corresponding color po 
cesses are today. 

Those of you who are a little olde 
than the very young in this aggrp: 
tion will remember in the early days 
color process platemaking you couldn't 
find a printer to print them. The de 
velopment of color process platemak 
ing took place largely in Chicago. 
Every color platemaking establid- 
ment, in the early days, was compelld 
to go into the printing business, r 
sulting in five large colortype or 
cerns, three of them the largest inthe 
country. They had to go into te 
printing business to develop the plats 
they made. Today I find the opposit 
I find printing methods are far ina 
vance of platemaking methods od 
of these processes. 





In the making of photo-lithogramt 
plates, some of this comes pretty dt 
to home. There are a number of 
ods dealing with dot reductions wis 
are very closely akin to photo-engit 
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The ROSCO 


Multiplex Punching Machine 


“THE BIGGEST” 
little Punching Machine on the market for punching 
Round, Open, or Special Shapes of holes. 


A 20” machine. 


Punches — Have self-con- 
tained adjustable depth 
gauges. 


Table — Equipped with mi- 
crometer adjustment side 
gauge, assuring perfect 
register. 


Price — $100.00 Complete 


with two Y%” Round-Hole 
Punches and Dies. 


F.O.B. Benton Harbor, 
Michigan 





Sold by dealers everywhere 


Built by 


F. PD. ROSBACK COMPANY 


BENTON HARBOR - - - - MICHIGAN 
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Automatic Matrix Cleaner 
if IMPROVED —— Easy to Attach 


A perpetual matrix buffer. Cleans 
the reference side of mats every 
time they go through machine. 
Only ONE Hole to Drill 
Can be attached in 5 minutes. 
Outlasts the machine. Will NOT 
wear mats. Fits Linotype or Inter- 
type. Money back if not satisfied. 


Saves Operators’ Eyes— 
Speeds Production—Clean Proofs 
Postpaid Pat. 1,564,110 Send for Circular 


PROBERT TYPESETTING CO. 
211 S. Ludlow St. Dayton, Ohio 



























TYPESETTING 
Periodicals, Newspapers, Books, 
Booklets Set and Made Up 
Catalogs and Price Lists, Tabular 
Matter of All Kinds 
THE BREITENBACH 
LINOTYPING CO. 
217 EB. 8th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 




















Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Inc. 
119 W. Lake St. Chicago, Illinois 
Telephone Randolph 2590 


Book Binders’ Supplies 
Interlaken Mills Cloth 
Monroe Binders’ Board 
Dupont Fabrikoid Distributors 
Dana Slade, Jr., Pres. Sam’! Slade, V.-P. 
Frank J. Dinges, Secy. 

















A BETTER PRESS GUIDE 
New Jiffy Stay-Put 






Adjusting 
Clock Spring Tongue 
Locks when guide is set. 


$3.25 Dezen 
Pleasantville, N. J. 
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ing methods, the principal differenc 
being in the terms employed. 

There is one method of dot reduc 
tion known as the Houlitzer proce 
originated in Munich, just being . 
troduced in this country, where a spe. 
cial photographic plate is made by dot 
reduction. That particular metho 
isn't going to make anybody a goo 
photo-lithographic plate. 

In my judgment, the color proces 
is the best standard we know. It i 
a peculiar thing all these process 
claim to make for quality as good a 
we are doing. I hear of cases where 
some are doing better. Whether it is 
or not depends on the viewpoint of 
the person sitting in judgment. 

Then there is the method where the 
plate is etched. In this case we get 
the print on metal, as we do in photo 
engraving, and by a system of com 
bination of chemicals dot reduction is 
accomplished by simply reducing the 
area of the dot, attacking it in the 
center, reducing the size without hurt 
ing its substance or capacity. That 
will give you the same results in an 
other way, going at it with different 
materials. The methods are of the 


same principle but the application is 


a little different. 


Then there is the Depthatone 
process, invented originally by Mr. 
Stockinger. In this case they pursue 
the photo-engraving methods, etching 
the four-color process plates, enlary 
ing them, reproducing them in the 
shape of line negatives, printing them 
on offset positives and giving thems 
slight depth, making an intaglio 
stead of from an albumen or glue top. 

Mr. Stockinger accomplishes that i 
the manner which I have describel 


There are other processes that accom 
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plish the same result—by electroplat- 
ing, creating a slight relief, bringing 
about that cup-shaped ink receptacle, 
applying moisture, the lithographic 
principle of water rejecting ink, and 
rinting in that manner. 

All the same in principle with the 
exception of difference in methods 
they pursue. These things have all 
been improved. Basically there is little 
improvement; methods have been im- 
proved and the work is getting better 
right along. There is a certain amount 
of mechanical knowledge required 
which can only come through experi- 
ence. These patents, processes, so far 
as I can see, accomplish nothing. 

Now we come to  rotagravure. 
There has been a remarkable growth 
in rotagravure, and I think it is just 
a beginning of the development that 
is to follow. The peculiar thing about 
offset and rotagravure is their greatest 
real development began to take place 
only when the photo-engravers got 
into the work. Take rotagravure in 
this country, visualize its first intro- 
duction about ten years ago, and this 
is what you find: 


It started with the German news- 
paper produced entirely in rotagrav- 
ure twenty years ago. We don't hear 
of the paper any more. Next we found 
some publications using it, the users 
of the products that compelled us to 
make whatever progress we have made 
from the inception of this industry. 
Nothing has come from the people on 
the inside. It’s the demand from the 
outside that has caused the people to 
do the things they should have done 
from their own volition but didn’t. 

A publication or two saw the pos- 
sibility of rotagravure. They saw a 
novelty in it perhaps, not its possibil- 


MORGAN EXPANSION 


ROLLER TRUCKS £2c&?; 
Expand for New Rollers; Contract for Old Rollers 





A new roller with regular steel The same roller raised to exact 
truck—showing effect of pressure type height with Morgan Trucks 
on type. Brass rule would cut insures clean printing without 
the rollers to nbbons.’ cutting of rollers. 


SAVE MONEY AND DO BETTER WORK 


Morgan Trucks can be instantly adjusted on each roller 
so that they roll evenly over the form at just the right 
pressure. Rollers and Trucks should roll, not slide. 
8x12, $7.75 Set 12x18, $9.00 Set 
10x15, $8.00 Set 1442x22, $12.00 Set 


Order from Dealers or Direct 


MORGAN EXPANSION ROLLER TRUCK CO. 


PARK W. COWAN 


1723 N. Cahuenga Avenue Los Angeles 











A Clean Printing Plant 
is a Profitable Printing Plant 
The TORNADO Portable Electric Blower 


cleans folding machines, linotype machines, 
type cases, paper cutters, presses, moters— 


an all-purpose maintenance tool—light, handy, 
portable—attaches to any light socket—blows 
—vacuums—sprays—insecticides. Replaces the 
old fashioned bellows. 


' Ten Days’ Free Trial—Write 
BREUER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
Chicago, Il. 
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ities. They are out to give the people 
new things. We saw newspaper sup- 
plements. We laughed. Greasy, inky, 
streaks running across the sheet, and 
said: “Nothing to that! That will 
never get anywhere.” We failed to 
realize that as men perfect themselves 

in these processes, through continuous 
* operation, practice, and experience, 
all those things we object to are elim- 
inated. 

The rotagravure process in this 
country had its inception from users. 
They went at it in this way: They 
tackled the plate production end of 
it and the printing end of it purely 
from the standpoint of mechanics. 
The Chicago Tribune, one of the 
leaders in that development in a big 
way, got its engineers on the job— 
not engravers or artists, they weren't 
even consulted; no one with any 
knowledge of graphic arts. They 
started. They worked out presses. 
They got there. They have made some 
progress since that time. 

I find the greatest development in 
photo-lithography and _ rotagravure 
comes from the places where the 
photo-engraver has injected himself, 
dragged himself into it, if you will, 
and applied his knowledge to the pic- 
torial problems, and got into the pic- 
ture with this knowledge. 


A few years ago you couldn't get 
color. Somebody came along and 
showed a specimen of a four-color 
reproduction in rotagravure. That 
was an exception. Here and there a 
supplement would run one. That was 
pretty good. ~ 

I remember when I started to learn 
the engraving business. I began as a 
wood engraver. One of the first jobs 
was to take a copy of a job to the 





Manz Engraving Company and hay 
one of those halftones made. We gay. 
an order for a halftone portrait, Jy 
about a week we were to get it, A 
week later Mr. Ollier, at that. time 
shipping clerk, got this plate, looked 
at it and examined it through the 
magnifying glass, wrapped it up and 
gave it to me. I got half way down the 
street and I took it out and looked at 
it. Thought it was the most wonder. 
ful thing in the world. I wondered 
how they could cut that thing. I could 
see the dots, and the picture, The 
boss looked it over, put the plate 
down and went around about his 
other business. One fellow grabbed 
this thing, and we all gathered around 
the window to look at it, brought out 
the magnifying glasses and marvelled 
at it again. A new process. And we all 
laughed! 


“It’s all right for portraits. You 
might make scenery, but it will never 
be any good for detailed mechanical 
work.” That was what they said in 
1893. We know what can be done 
with mechanical work in photoen 
graving today. 

So far as I can see there isn't a 
thing about the rotagravure process _ 
that will prevent anybody from mak: 
ing beautiful color reproductions, just 
as faithfully as we make them, when 
we learn how. The fact it hasn't been 
done in the past doesn’t mean it isn't 
going to be done in the future. The 
things we thought impossible in photo 
engraving in the past, today are com 
monplace. The things we think 


impossible in rotagravure and other 
. processes, are going to be common 
place in not many years from now— 
meeting the public demand there 
seems to be for them. | 
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CHRISTMAS I 


Vv 


COMING 


You have men in your employ who have served you 
faithfully during the year. As a rule we remember such 
men at Christmas time with an appropriate gift. Are 
you going to join the procession? 


What more appropriate gift for a progressive printer 
can be found than a copy of 


The Twentieth Century 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
of PRINTING 


a book of 544 pages chock full of information cover- 
ing every phase of the printing trades. 


This book in the hands of your foremen or superin- 
tendents will be a constant help in their work. It shows 
how to do things in the most practical manner—how to 
eliminate waste, so to speak. 


Send us a $10 bill or your check for $10 and the book 
will be sent you at once. It will pay for itself within 
the year. . : 


The Graphic Arts Publishing Company 


608 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 
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I find the photo-engravers and 
printers in Europe have more flexibil- 
ity of mind than we have. They are 
inclined to be a little more studious. 
They concentrate more because the 
game is a little tougher over there. 
The worst conditions we have in this 
country are better than they have in 
those countries—the vast difference in 
the standard of living, the ways of 
doing business. I find these people 
going into things in a thorough man- 
ner such as we, generally speaking, 
know nothing about. The ones who 
have made the greatest development 
in rotagravure, photo-engravers, have 
spent years at it and are still working. 


I found in Paris a school for rota- 
gravure plate makers. The man con- 
ducting the school certainly knows his 
business. Been at it for a number of 
years, experimenting, and he has a 





class of eighteen or twenty, not boys 
but men and women, fully matureg 
people learning this process; not dab. 
bling with it, monkeying with it, but 
learning it as it should be learned. 


I am going to give you an illustra. 
tion of how photo-engravers over 
there do this thing. Here are a num. 
ber of proofs sent to me from a plant 
in Belgium. I don’t know anything 
about the size of the plant, but to the 
best of my knowledge it is a photo. 
engraving concern, maybe some 
presses, and they, as many of the good 
houses over there do, engage in most 
of the processes in the same establish- 
ment. No argument about whether 
one or the other is best. The customer 
says he wants such and such, and the 
engraver doesn’t hesitate to use two 
or three methods on one piece of 
work. 
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RE-SORTED SECONDS 


A moderately priced casein coated paper. Suitable for halftone and color 
printing. Packed flat in cases of about 550 Ibs. 


PRICE CASE LOTS 614c LB. F. O. B. CHICAGO 


Carried in all stock sizes and weights. 


Also Announcing Our New Line of No. 2 Folding Enamel 


A low priced good folding enamel with a bright color and excellent print- 
ing surface; satisfactory for halftone and four-color process printing. Packed 
flat in cases of about 550 Ibs. 


PRICE CASE LOTS 8c LB., F. O. B. CHICAGO 


Carried in all stack sizes and weights. 


BARGAIN PAPER HOUSE 
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This Drier is something new. 
Will not dry on the press. 
Will not make an ink greasy. 


CHICAGO 
1819 Carroll Ave. 
Phone West 2688 





Take the Sun Engraving Company, 
London. I visited them in 1924. In 
1926 I visited them again. In 1924 
they were more or less new in rota- 
gravure. They were then erecting a 
large press purchased in Germany, not 
yet in operation. That press was run- 
ning and giving them good service, 
turning out good work, but they were 
experimenting with other presses in 
1926. Last summer I went in and they 
had the new presses perfected, told me 
they were going to get rid of the 
other equipment and were going to 
equip exclusively with presses of this 
type. Mr. Hunter, one of the princi- 
pals of that concern, said their photo- 
engraving department and letterpress 
printing was developing, growing to 
some extent, but holding its own, as 
he put it. But the great development 
had come in rotagravure. They elimi- 











WITH PALMER’S AIR DRIER No. 5 | 


You can now back up the heaviest forms within two hours. 








THERE ARE NO STRINGS ATTACHED TO THIS OFFER. 


| 
| 
If you decide after trying as directed that Air Drier No. 5 | 
isn’t the fastest drier you ever used all you have to do is to 
return the invoice and all charges will be cancelled. 


HOMER W. PALMER & COMPANY 


PRESSROOM ENGINEERS 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


NEW YORK 
1156 156th St. 


Flushing Heights, N. Y. 
Phone Independence 0678 


nate photo-lithography entirely and 
are confining themselves to photo- 
engraving, letterpress plate and grav- 
ure method of printing. 

I don’t know in dollars and cents 
what their equipment amounts to, but 
I would say they had a million dol- 
lars invested in that equipment. 

Some of these are single color 
proofs. The single color work we are 
all pretty familiar with. I brought just 
a few samples. I brought these to 
show you what can be done and what 
we think is rotagravure. This is work 
that came off a press as a job—these 
are not specimen sheets. Notice the 
pictorial value of these things, the 
depth of them, printed on a flat press 
with a cylinder, on a kind of paper 
you can feel and test. 

We also make the mistake of think- 
ing people buy this stuff because it is 
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cheap. I don’t know that any of*us-do. 
In some cases I know it costs more 
to produce this kind of work, and a 
great many people are buying this 
stuff in preference to any other kind 
—regardless of cost. These things 
may not appeal to us because we 
didn’t make them, but they do ap- 
peal to people sufficiently to do the 
things I am trying to tell you. 

Mr. Hunter told me the average 
cost of production (they are a very 
thorough institution, have a cost sys- 
tem in every department and know 
what they are doing) the average cost 
of production on plate making, black 
and white, rotagravure, all done from 
cylinders in this case, was about the 
same as for corresponding subjects 
done in photo-engraving, in some 
cases more, some less. On the aver- 
age, the best expression I could get 
was about the same and, if anything, 
leaning to a higher cost on rotagrav- 
ure. That may not square with some 
rotagravure produced in this country, 
and if it doesn’t I would be surprised. 
It is plain to see they put more into 
the plates than we do here. Naturally 
it costs more. 

In printing they sell, of course, a 
complete product. The printed sheet 
is what they buy. They make no extra 
charge for the plates because the cyl- 
inders always remain in their posses- 
sion. The prices would compare favor- 
ably or about on the same basis with 
first-class engraving and letterpress 
printing,and in some cases run higher, 
depending upon what is involved. 
They make a very handsome and sat- 
isfactory profit on the work, selling 
on that basis, based upon that cost. 
Most of the competition wasn’t on 
price at all; that competition between 





the processes is on quality, as it is con: 
sidered by the buyer, not the maker. 
They have their choice, and they gelj 
them what they want. Make them. 
selves familiar with their requirements 
and they will suggest one or the other 
method; they make both, make money 
on both, and it doesn’t matter which 
they sell. Naturally they will exercise 
their experience, knowledge, and give 
the customer the benefit of it. If it is a 
situation that lends itself peculiarly to 
rotagravure, one or more colors, they 
will recommend that, submit it for the 
customer's approval; if it leans in the 
other direction, they recommend that. 
They are wise enough to see these 
things are not all-inclusive in any case; 
there are things that can be done het- 
ter by one method than another. 
They deal with the situation in 
telligently because they understand it, 
and they understand it because they 
have worked on it many years. You 
see the result of ten years’ experi- 
mentation and practice—this - wasn't 
done overnight. Anybody engaging in 
this work over here will have’ that 


same experience. If I was going to go. 


into this business, I would travel over 
there and see what they are doing, 
learning by trial and error in our 
plants what they learned. There are 
no secrets, patents, or processes in- 
volved at all—it is simply skill, in 
genuity, and experience that comes 
from long practice. 

Not long ago we began to hear 
about printing water color inks. They 
made quite an advance. Got to h 
quite a factor. Said first it could only 
be printed from rubber plates. I took 
an interest in that personally and 
started out to conduct some expeti 
ments to see what could be done. I 
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think we have demonstrated over and 
over again photo-engraving plates will 
produce water color and ink plates 
better than anything else. We know 
what hand-cut plates will do in pic- 
torial work; the price of them would 
be prohibitive. If it can be drawn 
and produced by photo-engraving 
methods, we can print most beautiful 
things. Much of the material we sent 
out with our convention advertising 
was done in that way to demonstrate 
to our own people it can be done, so 
they can meet these arguments and 
nail these liars. No necessity for going 
outside of our business for any of 
those materials. 


Our Bulletin was printed in water 
color inks, in four and five colors, last 
year. In September we had three por- 
traits on the back directly opposite a 
halftone which has been said could 
not be printed in water color inks. 
They look as good, as anything print- 
ed in oils. Shows how rapidly those 
things have been developed. If you 
were to see them you would say it 
was a good printing on enamel stock; 
They are printed in water color inks 
on enamel stock with halftone screen, 
something that couldn't be done. 
Things move fast these days. Some- 
body finds it can be done regardless 
what the industry says about it. 


I found another interesting develop- 
ment. A man in Vienna has perfected 
a water color ink for rotagravure. It 
has all the qualities of oil inks, gaso- 
line base inks. It dries instantly as 
the sheet comes off the press, does not 
need slip-sheeting, has the additional 
safety of containing no inflammable 
materials, water base, and does not run 
—a wonderful development. Hasn't 
been put on the market yet. So when 





people tell you certain processes are 
no good, don’t you believe it. If there 
is a call for it, and somebody makes 
up their mind to work the thing up 
they work it up. 


I found over there an electro he. 
ing produced in this country which 
looks like an aluminum. Saw it used 
in Europe. The only objection I heard 
to it was in Munich where they said 
they had not gotten to the point where 
they could engrave and machine the 
material in the way they would like 
to. It produced beautiful work. 


We know as much about color pho- 
tography as any class of people on 
earth, maybe more. We have devel. 
oped it to a higher point. Next comes 
conversion of these color separation 
values or negatives containing color 
tones, into a printing plate of some 
kind. The principle in all cases is 
the same. We may use a different 
medium, but the principle is the same 
when you do that converting. It must 
depend on hand work, combining skill 
and experience. Without that, none 
of these processes are any good. With 
the new Schwimer process they build 
up electric deposition instead of etch: 
ing into the plates as we do. In other 


words, they start with the bottom of ~ 


the plate and build up; we start with 
the top and etch down. It is a mechan 
ical process of the plate-making; they 
claim you can do hand work on it, 
which is of no interest to anybody. 
If you do hand work on the plate and 
it requires it, it doesn’t make any dif 
ference whether you do it at this 
bench or in that department. The 


_ gentleman practically sold it for a 


half million dollars. If it hadn't been 
for our association headquarters, J 
think he would have gotten it. 
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Takes the Uncertainty Out of Color Printing 


POSITIVE INSURANCE AGAINST COLOR RUNNING OFF 


ROTOR DUCTOR CONTROL 














Install It Now on Your Miehle Press on Guaranteed Performance Basis 
Money Refunded If Not More Than Pleased 
Once you set ROTOR DUCTOR CONTROL for the desired color or tint, 


you can operate your press day and night without the slightest fear of the 
color running off. 


: : Positively prevents ink ridging, flooding or smutting. With ROTOR 

DUCTOR CONTROL on your press your ductor roller takes ink in a fresh 
| spot at each movement. Does away with loss of tackiness of ductor and 
constantly decreasing ink supply. 


Insure a better and more certain ink feed on your single and two color 
Miehles, install ROTOR DUCTOR CONTROL. Write today to office near- 


est you for special introductory offer. 


Exclusive New England and Central States Selling Agents 


| CRAFTSMAN LINE-UP TABLE CORPORATION 


49 RIVER STREET, WALTHAM, MASS. 


S 608 SO. DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 
Manufacturers, Craftsman Geared Line-Up Table 
‘ Also Selling Agents for Cost Cutter Saws—Ortleb Ink Agitators—Hacker Plate 


Gauges and Proof Presses—Peerless Electrical Counters—Anderson Up-Right 
Trucks and Bundling Presses—Ucab Electric Dynamic Counters—Adjustable 
Non-Offset Frames. 




























































Pres§ SHEET REvIsION—The av- 
erage proofreader is scarcely ever sus- 
pected of possessing an _ intimate 
knowledge of the operations of press- 
men, binders, or even stonemen, 
notwithstanding the probability that 
he might be an efficient compositor. 
However justifiable this assumption 
there must exist a great number of 
proofreaders who may be interested 
in a system of handling press sheets 
(practiced extensively and satisfac- 
torily by the writer) which familiar- 
izes one with some of the technic of 
other branches of the printing trade 
than the composing room. 

Because book work is more uniform 
in character than other classes’ of 
commercial work, and because a flat 
sheet of book or pamphlet pages 
tends to awe and mystify the unini- 
tiated, the book signature is selected 
to illustrate the subject. 

Usually a sheet of book pages is 
presented to the proofreader folded 
in a more or less orderly way, but if it 
comes flat or in a loose roll, as it 
frequently does, to be possessed of the 
ability to fold such a sheet properly 
without assistance from anyone is 
quite gratifying and rather surprising 
to fellow workers. More particularly 
is this true when the great diversity 
of forms possible is considered. For 
instance, a work-and-turn sheet may 
be presented which has been backed 
by itself. One side of such a sheet 
will be cancelled or crossed out by the 
heavy lines of a broad stick of crayon, 


More Composing Room Wrinkles 
By JOHN REED 


‘the uninitiated 


and if this has not been done it 
should be on all work-and-turn form; 
unless the sheet has been cut in half 
because a full sheet backed up beni 
two perfected impressions of the form 
one of which. is to be disregarded. 
Such a sheet should be folded through 
the center of the long way with can 
celled side in. 

To fold this sheet properly, te. 
gardless of the number of pages, is 
one of the simplest operations known 
to the craft yet one which befuddles 
almost as much a 
would endeavoring to comprehend 
the immensity of space. Merely place 
the sheet upon.a table or like smooth 
surface with that side bearing the 
highest folio face down and keep it 
face down until the last fold is made, 
Making folds at their proper places 
is even simpler; each fold occurs in 
the center of the longest way of the 
sheet until there no longer remains 
two companion pages between which 
to make a fold. 

Press sheets of sheetwise forms 
(those forms, the inner and outer 
sections of which are run separately) 
come from the pressroom unmarked 
if blank stock is being used. If the 
high folio on such a sheet be an 
even number it is an outer form and 
the sheet is placed on the table with 
the blank side up, the high folio fac 
ing the table and remaining thus until 


* the final fold is made. If the high 


folio on a blank sheet be an odd num 
ber this signifies that it is an inet 
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B.F.NELL & CO. 


620 W. Pershing Road 
CHICAGO 


Manufacturers of 


ROTARY PRESSES 


and 


FOLDERS 


We specialize in rebuilding and 
repairing of al! makes of 
Rotary Presses 
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form and the sheet is placed on the 
table with the blank side down. 
Some distinguishing mark is made 
on the blank side of the sheet di- 
rectly back of the high folio page 
in order that position of such folio 
may be maintained on the table until 
folding is completed. 

Sheetwise forms that are being backed 
up are presented to the proofreader 
with the side bearing the first print- 
ing cancelled. If the cancelled side of 
the sheet bears an even high folio it 
should face downward on the table, 
and if the cancelled side bear an odd 
high folio it should face upward. The 
even high folio always faces down- 
ward and the odd high folio always 
faces upward. 

To expedite further handling of a 
folded press sheet of a book signature 
it should be secured at the back fold 
with - something more satisfactory 
than the customary pin. Wire stapling 
is ideal but the bindery is seldom 
sufficiently adjacent nor has it the time 
to staple press sheets. Consequently 


the next best alternative is to resort - 


to an operation practiced in pamphlet 
binding before the advent of the wire 








Fig3 


almost if not quite forgotten. The 
illustrations herewith explain its op 
eration. A threaded needle. is the im- 
plement used for stitching. The needle 
is first stabbed through the backbone 
of a signature about midway between 
the top and bottom of the folded 


stitcher and now seldom seen and | 
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rom One Printer to Another 


“| do not think 
we ever pur- 
chased any 
equipment that 
was so entirely 


satisfactory as WATER CONTROL vl 











un nTaxe- 7 HOWNDIFYING SYSTEAA 


KORECTATRE 


“On its installation all the trouble we had resulting from lack of 
moisture, or from excessively dry air, left us. Now our paper cuts, 
prints and folds better. We have no static. Our rollers hold their 
life. Forms do not dry out. No employees off sick with colds. And 
we have saved $85.00 (amounting to about 30%) in fuel in half a 
season. We are sure you will make no mistake if you install a 
Korectaire in your plant.” 


That's how C. E. Blessing, of the Hoeflich Printing House, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., wrote to H. L. Williamson, of Hartman Printing Com- 


pany, Springfield, Ill., when asked for a “straight, honest-to-God 
opinion.” 


Could our advertising say anything more convincing? 


If you will write telling us the size of your plant 
in cubic feet, we will gladly quote you the cost 
of a Korectaire to fit your needs. No obligation, 
of course 


THE CORRECT-AIR CO. 





, wg S. Dearborn Street CHICAGO 
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RESULT BINDERY EQUIPMENT 


Dexter Jobber 26 x 40’’—4 Folds (New Style) 
Dexter Jebber 36 x 48°°—6 Folds (New Style) 
Brown Jobber 25 x 387°—4 Folds 

Cross Folder Feeder—40 x 52/7 

Frohn Cont. for Model B Cleveland Folder 
Model B Cleveland Folder—32 P. Attachment 
Morrison %’? No. 5A Stitcher 

Moyer Gang Stitcher—Two Heads, Five Stations 
Kast Gang Stitcher—Four Heads, Four Stations 
Murphy Speed-t-Sealer, Suction Feed 


We also handle other rebuilt equipment 
not listed here. Tell us your needs. 


A. W. HALL COMPANY 


1155 Fulton St. Chicago 
Phone Haymarket 1194-1195 











Quicker, Better 


PROOFS «= 


Vandercook%:: 


Modern printers acclaim the Vandercook Over- 
Feed the most revolutionary Proof Press 
known. It provides production-press metheds, 
accuracy and register. Grippers operate auto- 
matically. Proofs are immaculate. Large pro- 
duction permits a very moderate price. 


VANDERCOOK & SONS 
906 N. Kilpatrick Ave. Chicago, lilinols 















No. 320—size 20 x 24% 
No. 325—Size 25 x 80 











sheet at the center of double spread 
and the thread drawn through fy 
enough to leave at least three inches 
of waste to use for knotting’ after th 
stitching has been completed (Fig. 1) 
It is then inserted at a point near the 
top of signature and the thread drawn 
through to start a vertical loop along 
the fold of center spread (Fig. 2); 
driven outward again at a point about 
the same distance from the bottom 
the preceding incision is from the top 
to complete the loop (Fig. 3). A fina 
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Fig. 5 
insertion is made through the hole 
at the middle of the signature (Fig. 
4). Fig. 5 is the signature opened 
at the center and shows the thread 
drawn taut with one end emerging at 
the left-hand side of loop extending 
from top to bottom of the signature 
fold, and the other end on the right 
hand side of the same loop. Fig. 6 
shows the manner of tying the knot. 
The left-hand end of the thread is 
grasped between the first finger and 
thumb of the left hand, and knot is 
formed as shown by a simple manip 
lation of the needle. It should be 
drawn as close to the backbone of 
the signature as possible. Ends of the 
thread are then snipped off evenly to 
whatever length is desired. By rever 
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ing these operations, making first in- 
gertion of the needle from the outside 
instead of the inside, the knot occurs 
on the outside of the pamphlet and a 
decorative bow may be made with 
thread or cord. 

The next operation is verifying the 
continuity of folios, then “key” type 
lines of pages, i.e., compare the first 
word of each line with page proofs 





Fig. 6 


if it be linotype, and if it be mono- 
type or hand set check words at both 
ends of lines with proofs. Final ok’d 
proofs being referred to, if errors are 
found, folios of pages requiring cor- 
rections are inscribed on first page 
of signature as illustrated in Fig. 7. 

Two-up forms, inserted signatures, 


and other combination forms should 


be folded and explained to the proof- 
teader by the stoneman. 


Amsco Saw & Trimmer 


The New | : 
Model | 


Inexpensive, has 
all the features of 
the most expensive 
tool. 





The positive, quick-acting work holder—a 
delight to the stone-man and compositor— 
puts the Amsco in a class by itself. A mar- 
velously efficient saw for the print shop. 


Table 18x21”; ball-bearing spindle; 72- 
Pica gauge with micrometer a ent; 
Cabinet body constructed to hold extra 
tools, saws, etc.; miter block; handy snap 
switch. Shipping weight, 275 Ibs.; floor 
space 26x27”; height 3812”. 


Price with 110 or 220 volt A.C. or D.C. 
Motor, com- 
plete, 


iS SST $175 


Write today for descriptive folder 


American Steel Chase Co. 


122 Centre Street NEW YORK 








Anderson Bundling Press 


Handy and powerful. It bundles and 
smashes folded signatures and circu- 
lars, thus saving time in trimming, 
gathering and inserting. Solid steel 
gears compounded give tremendous 
pressure easily and quickly. More 
than 800 in use. 


Write for Details 


Cc. F. Anderson & Co. 


Folding Machines—Upright Trucks 
8229 Calumet Avenue CHICAGO 
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Automatic Printing Devices Co. 
1600 Junction Ave., Racine, Wis. 








LINOTYPE and INTERTYPE 
REPAIR SERVICE 


Molds—side knives— back knives— lst elev. 
back jaws —spacebands— dist. box bars— 2nd 
elev. bars — magazines — motors— dist. screws 
made like new—driving shafts bushed—gen- 
eral repairing of parts. Also make special 
Linotype and Intertype tools— Matrix Ear 
File gauge $2.50—Magazine expander $4.50— 
Magazine broach $4.50—Liner cutting gauge 
$25.00—fiber motor pinions for all makes of 
motors and special pinions made to order. 


WILLIAM REID & CO. 
587 S. La Salle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MENU COVERS 


We manufacture all styles of em- 
bossed covers for Menus, Books, 
Catalogues, Etc. 


An opportunity to figure with you 
on your menu and cover prob- 
lems will be appreciated. 


NORTHERN BOOK COVER CO. 
419 Taylor Ave. Seattle, Wash. 











GAUGE PINS 


For Job Presses 


ats 


Spring Tongue Gauge Pin, $1.80 Doz. 





THE EDW. L. MEGILL CO..: 


The Pioneer _—_—Bst. 1870 
763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 














Fig. _ 

LocKuUP FOR MortTIseD PLatEs— 
Slipshod means for securing type mat- 
ter in mortised plates is a cause of 
much annoyance and delay, especially 
where short runs and many changes 
occur. The simple expedient illus 
trated in Fig. 8 can be adapted to | 
nearly all contingencies which may 
arise in this connection and to any 
size or shape mortise from a single 
word in six point to a large panel and 
it is absolutely dependable. In the dia 
gram the dotted lines represent chan 
nels which may be made with any of 
the standard saws in use in print 
shops. Foundry slugs of suitable length 
are inserted in these channels and 
should extend from a point slightly 
beyond the base to a point slightly 
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within the mortise to insure sufficient 
“squeeze.” When the mortise is filled 
with type matter or an extra plate, 
quoin pressure is applied to these 
siugs, providing a perfectly secure 
lockup for both mortised cut and filler. 
At the upper part of Fig. 8 a side 
elevation of the base and plate is 
shown; the end of the base is treated 
in a similar manner. 

INEXPENSIVE ‘THERMOGRAPHY 
OutFit—Thermography is an imi- 
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tation of copperplate printing and 
embossing and, it appears, is sufh- 
ciently well known to buyers of 
printing to have caused many to sur- 
mise it is a process readily practiced 
by any job printer; some printers re- 
ceive inquiries regarding it who are 
unprepared even to figure its cost. 
To relieve this and similar conditions 
the following information is submit- 
ted: Thermography, according to 
Webster, is any process of writing in- 
volving the use of heat. As practiced 
in printing it consists of dusting a 
freshly printed surface with a resinous 
powder, removing surplus powder in 
any convenient way and blending 
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with ink which adheres thereto by 
fusing. 

Highly efficient devices have been 
created to perform this work, most of 
them too costly to be installed by 
those who do not feature this spe- 
cialty. To fill an occasional order, no 
equipment, regardless of cost, can do 
better or even as uniformly good work 
as can be produced with a small electric 
plate, costing as little as ninety-eight 
cents at the “five and dime” for 
the reason that the process of fusing 
proceeds under the continued observa- 
tion of the operator. 

The occasional “raised letter’ job 
may be filled by printing the job in 
the usual way, stopping presswork at 
say each hundred impressions to dust 
the printed sheets either with photo- 
engravers’ “topping powder” which 


is pink dragon's blood, drug-store 





resin sifted through a cloth or one of 
the special raising compounds. 
After a job is printed and pow. 
dered complete if allowed to stand 
until ink is nearly dry the powder 
has had a longer time to adhere to 
ink which is desirable, permitting more 
vigorous handling in removing super. 
fluous powder from the sheets, which 
may be done by briskly shaking the > 
sheets or removing with a suitable 
dry brush, as an artist's blending 
brush or photo-engraver's etching 
brush. A_ piece of heavy plate 
glass may be placed upon the electric 
plate to function as a hot plate, 
The stock is then transferred, printed 
side up, from right hand to left hand 
of operator over the hot plate, such 
as gordon press feeding, and when 
the proper degree of fusion is reached 
quickly removed to delivery tray. 
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‘GUMMED PAPER SEALS 
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Everyday Printing Problems 
Given the Once Over 


By J. GUS LIEBENOW 


Question—Please find enclosed four 
press sheets 25 by 33 inches, printed 
on cylinder press. The wrinkles 
on the sheet gave us considerable 
trouble throughout the run. The 
form was perfectly flat on the bed of 
the press and in addition to the criss- 
cross scoring of the plate we undercut 
the cuts marked with an “X,” also 
the border. We had two makereadys, 
soft and hard. Adjusted the brush to 
light, medium, and tight, adjusted the 
center bands and loosened end grip- 
per. Clearance of a little less than one 
lead between feed board and gripper. 
Turned form from foot to gripper to 
head to gripper. The trouble would 
occur irregularly—six good sheets, 
two bad—twenty good sheets, six bad. 
This was the condition throughout the 
run. 





We have a new order on this job 
and we would appreciate whatever 


assistance you may render us.—Plain- 
field, New Jersey. 


Answer— The sample sheet is 
printed in black on an 80-pound 
coated book. The form is made up of 
eleven halftones along each of the 
four edges, meaning one row of eleven 
halftones for each edge, forty cuts 
in all. The size of each halftone is 
2 by 2% inches with a little more 
than a pica space between each half- 
tone. These halftones act as an in- 


side border, the outside being a double 
2-point foundry rule. Inside of this 
border are four large zincs and also 
some type. Wrinkles appear as jis 
usual toward the tail end of the sheet 
and also on the sides toward the 
lower end of the sheet. The form is 
quite evidently made up of composing 
room furniture containing quite a 
number of units. 


You undoubtedly have two condi 
tions which are causing you trouble. 
One of these would be unseasoned 
paper, as your paper is of good qual- 
ity and should not cause you trouble 
only for the reason it may be green. 
The other reason would be over 
packing. Now, by over-packing we do 
not mean that the sheets that you are 
carrying on your cylinder are too 
many, but with the number of small 
halftones in your form it would be a - 
rare coincidence for them to be of 
uniform height throughout, unless 
they had been sized by a cutvsizer in 
your own plant. The unequal height 
of various cuts would cause various 
degrees of makeready, which would 
give you anything but a_ smooth 
packing for printing. 


We would suggest that you begin 


at the beginning and be absolutely 


certain that your press adjustments 
are. proper. The press you are operat’ 
ing is, of course, of the highest type; 
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but eveéf:the best of them require 
adjustments. You will examine your 
bearers and see if they are not worn 
down and are of the proper height 
as recommended in your instruction 
book which accompanies this press. 
If your bearers are worn down, and 
the wear very likely is not even, we 
would suggest that you have these 
taken off and ground even by a com- 
petent press machinist. In placing 
these back on the press, he will un- 
derlay these with a tough manila to 
bring them to the proper height. Nat- 
urally, in making these adjustments, 
the riding of the cylinder on the bed 
bearers must be taken into considera- 
tion. This means that if your bed 
bearers do not show signs of wear 
and are of the proper height, you, 
yourself, will check your cylinder to 
see that it is riding on the bed bear- 
ers. The bearers, both cylinder and 
bed, should at -all times be clean and 
no, foreign substances placed thereon 
to.assist traction, as this is not neces- 
saty. Should both of these conditions 
be standard, ‘pay attention to the 
packing of your press to see that the 
cylinder is fully packed; the packing 
should be only one sheet of 60- 
pound super higher than the cylinder 
bearer. While it is a:rare ‘thing to 
have a straight edge long enough 
to check this packing height, it would 
be to your advantage to attempt to 
borrow’ one. 

The packing for your particular job 
should be of the hard type, for sev- 
eral reasons: First, that you are print- 
ing halftones; second, that the form 
is of open nature and a soft pack- 
ing has a tendency to bulge in the 


blank spaces, which does not permit 


the sheet to wrap itself tightly and 


firmly around the cylinder. There 
cannot be any spring in your form 
but we are rather inclined to believe 
that with the nature of your form 
this is impossible, as with a number 
of small cuts separately blocked no 
one could give you a satisfactory 
tight lock-up. The solution would be 
to have the halftones taken off their 
original mounts and mounted in 
groups, say of five or six, so that the 
number of pieces in your form would 
be reduced. It would even be a good 
suggestion to take the full piece the 
23-inch way and mount the eleven 
small halftones on the one single piece, 
This would result in a uniform 
height and absolutely no chance of 
the cuts rocking. ' 

Splitting the wood mounting on 
cuts is good practice only where the 
blocks are rather large and have 
warped, but at best this is but a make- 
shift, as the block under pressure will 
work. The only result achieved is 
that the block will lie flat on the bed 
or stone at the time of locking up, 
but there isn’t any reason why it 
should not work when pressure is 
exerted. 

Another argument in favor of re 
mounting the halftones is it is mighty 
dificult to expect that such a large- 
number of halftones could be locked 
up squarely, as the trimming of half- 
tones by the photo-engraver does not 
come up to the exacting standards of 
justification as required in a high 
class printing office. This is not a kick 
against the photo-engraver, as in the 
main he does not figure on the possi 
bility of so many small cuts being run 
from the original in one form all on 
separate blocking. Separate blocking 
of these small cuts also bring to light 
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the possibility that they are not all one 
height. This rarely occurs in the best 
of photo-engraving plants, as blocking 
lumber is rarely uniform, only ap- 
proximately so. ett 

If all your conditions are correct 
as above mentioned, regarding both 
your press and form, the next con- 
sideration must be the paper. If your 
paper is not seasoned you cannot ex- 
pect satisfactory results on forms of 
this type. If you cannot afford to 
carry paper sufficiently in advance to 
properly season it, you must allow 
yourself waste on the edges and resort 
to marginal impression as outlined in 
my article on wrinkles in the October 
issue of THE GRAPHIC ARTS MONTH- 
Ly. In your case you could run the 
pressure on the edges about 34 inch 
length in the form on both sides; we 
are quite sure you would not require 
anything on the tail end of the sheet. 
Also pay due regard to the placing of 
high furniture in the open spaces 
about the larger cuts. 

We would also refer you to the 
articles by A. E. Davis in THe 
GRAPHIC ARTS MONTHLY regarding 
paper conditioning and also an ex- 
pression by H. L. Merry of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, which appears on 
Page 46 of the October issue. While 
some of this applies directly to off-set 
printing, the distortion of the sheet at 
the time of the grippers taking it 
would also apply to letterpress print- 
ing. 

It is this latter condition that 
should also be investigated, as it is 
quite possible the sheet is being dis- 
torted by the bulge when the grip- 


pers are taking it, possibly due to. 


slow action of the raising of the drop 
guides. Faster action of the drop 


guides, using the hold-downs with 
which ySur press is equipped, may 
also be of some assistance. 

Should you repeat this job, we 


' would be interested to receive a sheet 


printed before you proceeded to hang 
on overlays. This to determine the 
levelness of your form as regards 
height of the various cuts. 

Following out our usual custom of 
promptly responding to a request for 
assistance before publishing, made it 
possible before publication to receive 
the following letter from the firm 
whom we had favored with analysis 
of the above problem: 

“Your letter of October 24 re 
ceived and many thanks for your very 
explanatory letter. Before I wrote to 
you I felt pretty fairly satisfied that 
the trouble I was having was due to 
unseasoned stock, and after reading 
your letter this more than convinced 
me, as every detail you mentioned in 
your letter I had fully gone through 
before I sent you the sheets. Previous 
to sending you the sheets for your 
inspection I had tried out four dif- 
ferent weights of stock and one the 
same weight that the job called for 
and I had no trouble whatever. Hav 
ing no other stock on hand which | 


could substitute I had to remove the 


four lower cuts on right and left 
side of form, thereby putting the 
form twice through the press in order 
to make my delivery of 2,000. 
“Before receiving your letter we 
had received a repeat order, and in 
the meantime I had complained to 
the paper house and they shipped me 
another lot of stock same grade and 
weight; this lot went off the press 
without a hitch (so much for un 


‘+ seasoned stock).” 


a, 
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The Wet or Dry Problem 


By V. B. SMITH 






Instructor of Presswork Ahrens Trade School 


 ¢ ewe reading Mr. A. E. Davis’ 
article in the October issue on 
“The Causes of Curling, Cracking 
4nd Workups,” I, as a practical press- 
man, disagree with many of the state- 
ments he makes in overcoming paper 
4nd ink troubles resulting from high 
humidity. 

{ Many practical pressmen have found 
hat in trying to establish uniform 
staple conditions with the use of hu- 
midifiers that the degree of humidity 
must of necessity be too high for 
good results to be obtained from 
either paper or inks. Since govern- 
ment weather bureau reports show 
that we have had an average outdoor 
relative humidity of 70 per cent for 
the past twenty years, it seems to the 
writer that Mr. Davis sets the correct 
degree of humidity for printing and 
lithographic plants higher than any 
one else. 

The writer knows foremen of 
plants who have become so exasper- 
ated at the grief humidifiers produce 
that they have put it up to the front 
office to take care of this grief if they 
insisted upon the equipment being 
kept in operation. 

There is one thing that Mr. Davis 
says that I can agree with, to wit: 
“Moisture makes paper more flexible,” 
but flexibility in paper compares fa- 
vorably with flexibility of will power, 


and that denotes weakness instead of . 


virtue. I know of no expert today 
who can prove the statement that 


various laboratories show paper is at 
its best for printing with 6 to 8 per 
cent of moisture. Paper shows its 
greatest tensile and bursting strength 
when it is near its full contraction 
which we have found to be around 35 
to 40 per cent relative humidity; from 
this point up to 60 per cent paper 
loses its strength as its sizing takes up 
moisture contents; above this point its 
fibres begin to swell and there is a 
large loss of strength above the 60 
degree point. 

In looking over the list of manu 
facturers quoted as to the moisture’ 
contents of their paper when it leaves 
the mill I note one mill which is 
quoted as sending out stock with a 
moisture content of 4144 to 5 per cent. 
The writer has a letter from this mill 
saying their moisture content was 3 
per cent. 

Soft paper made soft by moisture 
content means but one thing to the 
experienced pressman—that is trouble 
with ink that loses its life and tone 
when it is deposited upon paper hav: 
ing a high humidity content. A 
pressman can not do justice to the 
paper maker, ink maker or the boss 
who uses such methods because it 
reflects unfavorably upon all when 
the ink sinks through the sizing made 
soft by moisture and dries out with 
a dull dead appearance. 

The printer's best customers today 
are those using colors for added at’ 
traction of their printed sheets, and 
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they pay the printer for what appears 
on the surface, not what sinks into 
the stock. Paper experts that I have 
talked with agree that paper should 
be kept as rigid as possible, for this 
is the only way in which good color 
yalue and register of colors can be 
produced; it permits a good body 
color to be used in place of a soft 
soupy ink.. 

The small amount of vehicle in a 
good body ink is quickly absorbed by 
dry paper which keeps its brilliance 
and tone on the surface. Every press- 
man knows that oil floats on water 
and that lithography is predicated 
upon a division of ink and water, so 


there is not nor can there be any 
consistency whatever in expecting a 
greasy substance like ink to set and 
dry properly upon paper having a 
high moisture content. 

Another angle in the use of hu- 
midifiers not considered by many 
writers is health of the pressroom 
workers. Damp drafts create more 
diseases and contribute more to ill 
health of the nation than any other 
known agency. It is a strong man in- 
deed who can work under an electric 
fan all day blowing a draft upon him 
and not suffer its ill effect, to say 
nothing about a humidifier adding 
moisture to the draft. 


ere 


Advertising Improves Printing 
By EARNEST ELMO CALKINS 


DON’T THINK I am saying too 

much for advertising when I say 
that it is the most powerful instrument 
in improving printing, especially in 
the manufacture of books,” said Ear- 
nest Elmo Calkins, the well-known 
printer and advertising man, at the 
recent U. T. A. convention in Boston: 

“It is reflected from the endeavors 
of advertisers and advertising agents 
and printers to prepare advertising, 
to produce better and better work. 
All advertising agencies maintain a 
production department, staffed by art 
workers and typographers, all direct- 
ing their energies to making the 
printed matter better. All this force 
brought to bear on one great depart- 
ment of printing—the advertising of 


printing—has improved the product. 
Some of the finest pieces of litera- 
ture put out have been put out as 
advertising. I have on my desk a book 
weighing some ten pounds, bound in 
full leather, printed in rotagravure, on 
imported paper—an advertisement of 
the telephone company. 

“The large shop can, of course, hire 
a staff of artists, advertising men and 
typographers to style its work, but 
taste may exist in a single brain. It 
is also true that in printing it is not 
always expense that gives it taste, it 
is selection; and simple and inexpen- 
sive printed matter can have genius, 
as much as the more elaborate matter. 
The printer can create interesting and 
effective work. 
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“One of the popes sent,an am- 
bassador out to find an artist to paint 
a mural for a cathedral altar. This 
cardinal came to the studio where 
Giotto was working and put the thing 
up to him. Finally, he reluctantly con- 
sented. The cardinal said, “Can you 
give me a sample of your work to 
show to His Holiness?’ 

“The artist was insulted. He 
thought his work too well known. 


But, he picked up a brush and with ' 
one sure swoop of the hand he made . 


a complete and perfect circle and said, 
‘Show that to your master.’ 

“That is what I mean by genius, 
the touch of brains in printed matter, 
utterly apart from typography, paper, 
press-work, that distinguishes the ad- 
vertising matter that stands out on 
the desk of the recipient. 

“I could say a great deal about the 
inspiration one gets from seeing what 
others have done, such as looking 
through your own book of samples 
and the matter sent out by the West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 
and the Warren Paper Company. All 
these things stimulate ideas and make 
you feel like doing something. The 
presentation to you of an idea you 
can use starts in your mind the idea 
of using it. You should think of that; 
in other words, to send to your clients, 
who might advertise, a piece of mat- 
ter you devised that makes him feel 
like advertising. If you will think of 
that, you have gotten hold of a little 
idea that might be developed greatly. 

“I remember once a mail series was 
prepared to introduce Scribner’s Fifth 
Avenue Department. It was their idea 
to have a series of advertisements de- 


voted to the smart shops and ad- 


dressed ‘to people outside of New 
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York who came to the city occasion, 
ally to shop. To introduce this to the 
kinds of shops that would like to ad- 
vertise it, a very, interesting mail 
series was prepared jin which the 
colors were all painted in by hand, |; 
was an unfortunate thing for the shop 
that did it, because the first thing 
that happened was everyone of the 
prospective customers of Scribner's 
hurried ‘over and wanted a mail series 
like it. It was impossible to do it 
with -the hand. painting and all, rm 
cause it cost!too much. That is what 
I mean by; provoking the desire to do 
the same thing.” 


ere 


Quality Influences 


Carefulness 

The world needs every man; it can 
go along without one man. 

However, we do not want to lose 
even one man—f it can be helped. 

Accidents can be avoided through 
carefulness—only through careful 
ness. 

The worker of quality learns what 
carefulness is. 

The care exercised to produce 
workmanship of quality makes it easy 
for the worker to be careful in habits; 
in the shop and on the street. 

Quality workers— 

Are careful. 

Never take chances. 

Avoid danger. 

Use common sense. 

And pass it on to others. 
Copyrighted by Bertel O. Henning 
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The Twentieth Century Encyclo 
pedia of Printing is a bargain at $10. 
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Centralized Production Control 
By B. B. EISENBERG 


President, Corday & Gross Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
(From an address at the U. T. A. Convention in Boston) 


WE center our control in our pro- 
duction office, in charge of the 
production manager. He has full au- 
thority over all factory departments. 
He also has control of the estimator’s 
desk, where the estimates are made 
under his supervision, the order clerk's 
desk, purchasing clerk's desk, and nat- 
urally the scheduling desk. Under this 
system, he is thoroughly familiar with 
all the elements that go into the esti- 
mate, the making and distributing of 
shop orders, the purchasing of mate- 
rial and the delivery of material to 
the proper departments, and, finally, 
making up the production schedule. 
With all of these elements under his 
control he makes all delivery promises, 
and it is his responsibility to see that 
these promises are met. All correspond- 
ence, memoranda, etc., regarding the 
details of the work in hand and the 
shipping and delivery requirements, 
are marked for his attention. Under 
this arrangement he is familiar with 
every detail on every piece of work in 
the shop and is able to most intelli- 
gently control production. 


The first step in the scheduling of 
work is the estimate, which naturally 
contains all the requirements of the 
order in exact detail. We make an esti- 
mate on every piece of work, whether 
it is required for price-making or not. 
It is to be used solely in the making up 
of the production schedule, starting in 
the plant. From this estimate we make 


a planning sheet, or what we call, | 
load sheet, showing the total hours tp 


be used in each operation. 

This Load Sheet [see reproduction} 
is a 9 x 12 sheet, ruled off to show 
down the left-hand side all of the 
operations; in the columns it shows 
the number of hours that were sched 
uled for each operation, the number 
of the machine on which the opere 
tion was to be performed, the starting 
date and the finishing date. Of cours, 
there are a couple of columns for re 
marks and other memoranda that you 
would want to put on there. This 
sheet is filled out from the estimate, 

The information contained on this 
load sheet is then transferred to what 
we call the master load schedule sheet, 
This master load sheet is ruled paper 
that you can buy in any store where 
they sell engineering supplies, and it 
comes in a roll. We start at the left 
hand side to make our schedule. 

In the first column are listed all the 
operations — the keyboard, castets, 
composition, press lockup, and 9 
forth—and opposite each is space for 
scheduling individual jobs. For ir 
stance, if we had a piece of compos 
tion coming in for the keyboard and 
it was going to take 22 hours, it would 
be necessary to put it on the master 
load sheet. That would then show jut 


7 
how many hours of keyboard comp? 
sition we have for that machine ® | 


start with. 


I 
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Description 


OPERATION 
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That starts on the left of the sheet, When a job comes in you put that 
gegen following the column giv: on, and continue adding. each different 
ing the different operations. job. When you get so much work 


Reproduction No. 1—The Planning or “Load” Sheet 
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loaded up for that department tha 
you find it is going to be rather dig, 
cult to satisfy your customers ag tp 
delivery, you naturally begin to fng 
ways of speeding up, either by work. 
ing overtime, or putting on a night 
force, or sending out your overflow 
to a machine composition house in the 
case of keyboarding and casting. Yoy 
go down the line in the casting room 
and the composition room in the same 
way. 

I might point out here that we do 
not attempt to schedule the entire job 
unless we know definitely just when 
these operations are going to be per- 
formed. We schedule the job up to 
the time of the first proof, and then 
we have to wait until that proof is cor- 
rected and perhaps O. K.'d. Then we 
schedule the balance of the operations, 
beginning with the press lockup. This 
sheet also indicates the press, the bind- 
ery and final delivery. We have to 
make that distinction and that sepa 
ration because, as you understand, 
there is no telling just when we are 
going to be ready to go to press. 

If we find a condition where we 
have to meet a certain delivery date 
then the job is scheduled so as to make 
that date. We start to figure back from 
the delivery date until we find how 
long we have for each operation in 
order to meet that delivery date. Then 
we schedule it definitely. We schedule 
it for definite. pressés and definite ma 
chines, so there can be no slip-up a 
to the delivery on that promised date. 

One thing that I want to point out 
here is that we consider this a sched 
uling system that is much more simple 
than the one that we supplanted be 
cause of the ease with which we can 
make changes. We have a job which 
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calls for keyboarding on a certain 
routed date. A new job comes in, and 
they want the proof the next morning, 
or two mornings after that. It is a 
very simple matter to rub out the 
order number here and substitute a 
new one. That is all we have to do, 
rub out the order number and carry it 
on with as few changes as we can, so 
that we do not disturb any more work 
than is absolutely necessary. The actual 
time of making the change from one 
job to another really consists of rub- 
bing out the pencil marks showing the 
order number and carrying them on so 
that they are all taken care of in one 
sequence or another. That can be car- 
ried on all the way down the line. 

As each order is put on this sched- 
ule we refer to the load sheet again. 
The machine number is recorded on 
that sheet, also the starting date and 
the finishing date. This sheet is 
punched for an ordinary binder in 
which it is filed numerically. If infor- 
mation is desired on any particular job 
as to when a certain operation is to 
be finished, or when an entire job is 
to be delivered, instead of referring 
to the mass of figures on the master 
sheet, and because of the difficulty of 
finding them there, we just turn to the 
load sheet and it gives us all the in- 
formation that we want quickly. If we 
make any change in the schedule we 
have to go back and change it on that 
sheet. 


When we rub out a figure and put 
another one on top of it to indicate 
that the time has been changed, that 
shows on this load sheet. Naturally, 
we are not going to change the same 
job more than once or twice. 

After these jobs are all scheduled on 
the master load sheet and recorded on 
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the load sheet, the next step is to 
make a daily schedule. From the mas- 
ter load sheet we make a daily sched- 
ule sheet for each department and for 
every machine. These daily schedule 
sheets are made out at three-thirty 
every afternoon, and are made in du- 
plicate. This one [see reproduction] 
happens to be for the cylinder press 
department. Here is shown, for Press 
No. 1, the order number, the name 
of the job, the number of hours to 
finish—this one has nineteen hours to 
finish—the speed with which we ex- 
pect to run the machine in order to 
accomplish it in nineteen hours, the 
finishing date, the total run and the 


particular form. This happened to be 
the second form on this particular job 
It shows the total number of hours 
estimated. They had nineteen hours to 
run, and apparently they had run foyr 
hours the day before, because this 
shows twenty-three hours. 

On Machine No. 2 we have a job 
that has thirteen hours to finish, In 
every case where the operation is go. 
ing to extend only into a part of the 
next day we show the next job that is 
to go on. The pressman or the fore. 
man can know what particular form is 
to follow even though he has nothing 
to say as to what machine the form 
goes on. 


PRESS 


LY SCHEDU 


2 7 
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Reproduction No. ¢—A sample of the Daily Schedule Sheet, this one being for the cylinder 
press department 
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As far as the schedule is concerned, 
he has to follow it unless he comes 
into the office and talks it over with 
the production manager. He has a lot 
of authority, and can request changes 
for one reason or another; but when 
a job is put on the schedule sheet he 
can not change it without coming in 
to the production office. 

He is given an opportunity to check 
the next day’s operation far enough in 
advance so that he can get prepared to 
take care of it. In every instance, oppo- 
site each machine number they show 
as many jobs as are to go on that ma- 
chine. There is a succession of them 
for at least two days. If they are short 
runs they may show for four or five 
jobs, but it is always for two days, so 
that the pressroom foreman, in this 
case, would be able to size up his task 
in advance. 

At two-thirty every afternoon the 
foreman of each department must 
bring to the superintendent, or the 
production manager, his duplicate 
copy of the schedule for that day. 
Both copies of the schedule are sent 
to him. He keeps one for his own use, 
and, as I said, brings the other in to 
the production manager, or the super- 
intendent, with such remarks in the 
remarks column as will indicate what 
progress he has made during the day. 


If he is going faster than the sched- 
ule, he indicates it; or if he is losing 
time, he indicates it, so that proper 
corrections can be made on the sched- 
ule. That is done every day so that it 
doesn’t get away from us. He brings 
these in and then discusses them with 
the production manager or the super- 
intendent. They go into all of the de- 
tails of those jobs, the reasons for 
delays and the probable progress of 
the job from that time on. 
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At four o'clock he gets his next 
day’s schedule so that he can start 
operating from that point on. 


I think the main thing we have ac- 
complished with this rather simple 
method of scheduling the work is that 
we have relieved the superintendent of 
a lot of work that was taking his time 
from the real job that he has in hand, 
that of watching and supervising the 
quality of the work, organizing his de- 
partment’s personnel. That is his main 
job, and he is never bothered by any- 
body in the front office as to the why 
and wherefore of anything. His job 
simplifies itself into carrying out the 
instructions shown on the schedule 


sheet. That is all he has to do. 


All that each foreman of a depart- 
ment has to do is to put the job on 
that particular press, or typesetting 
machine, unless he has a good reason 
why he should not do it. If he has a 
good reason for not doing it, he goes 
to the production department and tells 
them why he wants to change and 
then it is changed. 


Thus it relieves him of all the study 
and the change and the bother of be- 
ing interrupted in his daily work to 
satisfy sundry wants of everybody in 
the shop. They are very much happier 
as a result. They are devoting all their 
time to their own jobs. They still have 
the right to indicate the changes they 
want on any particular job; they can 
come up and discuss those jobs; or 
they are called in to discuss those jobs 
that are more or less intricate and per- 
haps unusual to some extent. Every- 
thing is understood before the job is 
started. 


Another thing that we find in the 
visible record is that we are sure that 








all of the operations are scheduled. If 
there are three forms, each one in two 
colors, and a cover, perhaps an insert 
and an envelope, an order card or any 
number of operations that are distinct 
printing forms necessary to complete 
that job, we are sure that they are all 
scheduled. 

There is a new planning sheet for 
every separate job. The cover is put on 
a separate planning sheet from the 
inside of the job, as it is going to a 
different department. Every one of 
those jobs must be scheduled, other- 
wise the plan sheet would not be 
taken care of. 

We know that when the main part 
of the job is ready to go in to the 
bindery that the folding machines are 
available, and when it is ready to be 
bound into the cover, the cover is 
going to be ready to be used. We 
know that. Before we had this system 
we often found that everything was all 
set except that we didn’t have the 
cover, or the envelope wasn't ready. 


Another feature of this scheduling 
system is that the material that is 
needed is surely ordered and it is 
kept track of. When we are making 
up our schedule sheet every day we 
are going to see to it that the material 
is on hand and that it is placed in the 
proper department. I do not mean to 
say that this is one hundred per cent 
sure. There are delays in the delivery 
of paper and so forth. But in so far as 
we can make it foolproof it is fool- 
proof. At least the production man: 
ager has ample warning that certain 
materials are going to be needed on 
a certain date, and he knows that 
far enough in advance to see to it 
that the paper is going to be ready for 
those machines. 
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A New Way of Offset Printing 


By WILLIAM GAMBLE, F.R.P.S., F.O.S. 


} ptedd printing has not so far 
achieved that solidity and sharp- 
ness of impression which distin- 
guishes type and block printing. Some 
people no doubt prefer the grey, soft 
effects, while others may count it a 
drawback. Certainly it gives the letter- 
press printer the opportunity of invit- 
ing comparison with his results to the 
disparagement of offset. The reason 
given for the greyness of offset print- 
ing, or its want of solidity, is that the 
grain of the plate must necessarily 
produce this result, and if one exam- 
ines the work on the plate under 
magnification the granular structure of 
the printing image is distinctly seen in 
halftone dots and fine type matter. 

The recent improvements in plate- 
making, such as the offset-deep pro- 
cesses,=have undoubtedly improved 
things in this respect, but the granular- 
ity is still visible in the best plates 
done by these methods that I have ex- 
amined. No doubt a finer grain would 
improve results further, but litho- 
graphers do not seem inclined to pro- 
ceed in that direction, fearing probably 
- that the plate would not hold suff- 
~ Cient moisture to print clean. 

‘One other point seems to have been 
overlooked, namely, that a stiffer ink 
would produce a better result. It is 
characteristic of offset inks in general 
that they are comparatively thin and 
by the nature of offset printing only a 


very thin layer can be offset on to the ° 


rubber blanket. In the old days of 
stone printing stiffer inks were in gen- 


eral use and were relied on for obtain. 
ing the best results. The photo 
engraver in the quite early days of 
halftone discovered that to get the 
very best proofs from his blocks he 
must use ink as stiff as ever he could 
work it, and it required quite a lot of 
knocking-up on the roller and slab. 
When the printer tried to get the same 
effect as the proof on his platen or 
cylinder presses he failed, simply be- 
cause he could not use ink of equal 
stiffness. The improved ink distribu- 
tion on presses and the better inks in 
use today have removed this difficulty, 

Apparently offset printers have not 
realized that improvement of their 
work might result from following on 
similar lines, and it has been left toa 
German firm of press builders—not 
one of the well-known firms—to in- 
vent what they call an “intensive 
inking system.” They have applied to 
their press what is practically an ink 
mill for working up very stiff and 


dense color, with distribution arrange. 


ments which finally deliver to the 
printing plate the necessary thin film 
for clean printing. There are only four 
inking rollers and two damping roll: 
ers on the machine, which prints a 
sheet approximately 20 by 28 inches. 
Maybe the intention is to put out 
larger machines later, but that is the 
only size offered’ at present. The three 
cylinders of the machine are of equal 
size, and in all other respects the ma’ 
chine seems to follow the usual lines 
of construction. 
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The makers of the machine are of- 
fering a new system of platemaking, 
which it is claimed is essential to the 
new system of inking. It is a positive 
process; that is to say, the printing 
down is from positives, as in the offset 
deep processes; but it is claimed that 
there is no necessity to deep-etch, 
though it can be done if desired. 

The chief merit of the new process 
seems to be that the reversing of the 
image from negative to positive is 
achieved with certainty in a quite sim- 
ple and automatic way, without re- 
quiring highly skilled operators. 
Simultaneously with the fine parts of 
the zinc being prepared to take the ink 
a permanent greasy ground is put on 
the plate, this ground being practically 
indestructible. The image therefore 
offers great resistance to wear and 
large editions can be run off without 
any deterioration of the image, not- 
withstanding the pull of the strong 
ink used. 

The results I have seen appear to 
justify the claims made for the pro- 
cess, being much richer and more solid 
in color, irrespective of the quality of 
the papers printed on, while the work 
is sharper than the usual offset re- 
sults. It will stand examination under 
quite high power magnification. 

Another effect of the process is that 
finer screens can be used. If the pro- 
cess in actual commercial use proves 
to be as good as it promises to be it 
ought to have a considerable influence 
on the future of offset printing. 


ere 


PRECISION IN PRINTING—Carl H. 
Hillers of the East Bay Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen, delivered 
an address at the recent convention 
of the International Association of 


Printing House Craftsmen. In this 
address Mr. Hillers said among other 
things: Nini 

“For twenty-five’ years my life has 
been devoted: to the lithographic end 
of the graphic arts, from the old 
stone-press day to the high speed two- 
color offsets of today. The last seven 
years have been spent almost entirely 
on type presses. The offset press and 
its various manipulation depends 
upon precision of the closest kind, in 
order to be successful. Any variance 
of one-thousandth of an inch will be 
detected in the quality of work pro- 
duced. If all cylinders and rollers 
are not working in exact relation, the 
operator to produce runs of any 
length will find that if -he has -not 
followed up plate thicknesses and 
cylinder relations that any undue 
friction will soon ruin his plates. 

‘““My reason for touching on pre- 
cision methods that must be used is 
to call to your attention the apparent 
lack of fine precision adjustments that 
are just as necessary on the type press 
to produce a finer quality of work 
and insure long runs without undue 
wear on plates. 

“I believe you paper and ink men 
and engravers will bear me out in 
this contention that many complaints 
blamed to paper, ink and plates are 
due to the lack of proper attention 
to precision adjustments. We all 
know that the true definition of print- 
ing is merely perfect contact between 
plate and paper. 

“The printer, whether rotary gra- 
vure, offset or letterpress or intaglio 
must recognize that the upkeep and 
finer adjustments are all important if 
he wishes to keep up with the leaders 
in his particular branch.” 
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WE wISH to particularly congraty. 
late two of our fellow editors for the 
work they have done on their publica. 
tions. One of these is Commissioner 
Louis Flader of the American Photo, 
Engravers Association. The Photo, 
Engravers Bulletin for November, 35) 
pages and cover, containing a com: 
plete report of the photo-engravers 
convention in Philadelphia in October 
came to us about a month after the 
close of the convention. How such 
herculean work could have been ac. 
complished in that short time with the 
limited help available is more than we 
can understand. We have known that 
Mr. Flader is a fast worker, but that 
he could accomplish such a seemingly 
impossible task taxes our compre: 
hension. 


The other is Mr. L. M. Augustine's 
work on the Share Your Knowledge 
Review for October. The Share Your 
Knowledge Review is the official organ 
of the International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen. This or 
ganization held its annual convention 
in Los Angeles August 17-21, and it is 
the proceedings of this convention 
that is recorded in this book. The mat- 
ter is well arranged in a 144-page 
book that is a credit to the man who 
was responsible for its publication. — 


ae) 


Our readers’ attention is called 
to the article on “Centralized Produc 
tion Control” in this issue of THE 
GraPHic Arts Montu_y. It is Bat’ 
ney Eisenberg, the well-known presi 
dent of the Corday & Gross Company, 
Cleveland, who has the floor. He was 
telling the U. T. A. convention in 
Boston recently how this production 
control has saved time and avoided 
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waste in the Corday & Gross plant, 
and from the discussion that followed 
seemed that the audience was 
greatly interested. 

As this centralized production con- 
trol is an important item on our waste 
elimination program, having been dis- 
cussed in detail in the July issue of 
Tue GRAPHIC ARTS MONTHLY, we 
are particularly pleased to see from 
Mr. Eisenberg’s address that the sys- 
tem works out satisfactorily in practice. 


ere 


Ir 1s with great pleasure we are 
able to announce the addition of Roy 
Bagley of the Kimble Electric Com- 
pany, Chicago, to our staff of contrib- 
utors. Mr. Bagley will answer all ques- 
tions regarding electric appliances used 
in the printing trades. He is thor- 
oughly versed in all electrical problems 
of the trade. When you have any such 
problems, send them in to Mr. Bagley, 
care of THE GRAPHIC Arts MoNTH- 
Ly; but if you want a direct reply, 
please enclose stamp. 


ae) 


It Is with sorrow and sympathy for 
all concerned that we have to an- 
nounce the death of Mr. A. E. Davis 
on October 31 at his home in Port- 
land, Maine. Mr. Davis was our hu- 
midity expert, having written art‘cles 
on humidity and air control for Tir: 
GraPHic ARTS MONTHLY since carly 
in the spring, one of his erticles even 
appearing — after his death —in the 
November issue of the magazine. Like 
all other contributors to THE GRAPHIC 
Arts MonTHLY Mr. Davis had his 
subject well in hand; he knew what 
he was talking about all the time. 
There were times when we thought 


his enthusiasm was running away with 
him, but most of the time he was 
sound to the core. 


“The King is dead, long live the 
King.” Although Mr. Davis is dead, 
THE GraPHic Arts MONTHLY will 
not give up its humidity education. As 
soon as we can find the man, the sub- 
ject will be continued where Mr. 
Davis left off. Till then, bear with us. 


ere 


Imitation Type Faces 


Ha LF a dozen years ago there came 
out of Germany a new type face called 
Kabel. There was something fresh 
about it and it fitted nicely into the 
modernistic fad that was then coming 
to the fore. Therefore it found a ready 
market and a universal demand; prac- 
tically every advertising agency de- 
manded it in its advertising composi- 
tion and every other newspaper and 
magazine publisher used it in the 
pages of his publication. Since the 
days of the old Cheltenham nothing 
in the type line so caught the fancy of 
the type-using public. 

Naturally enough our own Ameri- 
can type manufacturers wouldn't let 
such a chance of increased business go 
by. Every one of them began to manu- 
facture imitations of the real Kabel. 
Thus we now have five or six type 
faccs designed on the lines and gen- 
eral contour of the Kabel, light. beld. 
und heavy, Lut all of them a Litle d/f- 
ferent from the original and from each 
other, with possibly one exception. 
And here is where the harm is done. 

A printer’s customer, for instance, 
has seen one of these imitations and 
has heard the name Kabel mentioned 
in connection with it. He likes it and 
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decides to have his next job set in this 
type, and he so orders. The printer 
has an assortment of the original Kabel 
and naturally sets the job in this type. 
When the customer gets proofs of his 
job he sees at once that this is not the 
type he had in mind and flies up in 
the air with all kinds of recrimina- 
tions. The printer.tries to tell him that 
he followed instructions, that he set 
the job in the real Kabel, etc., even 
going to the trouble:.of showing sam- 
ples from the catalog of the maker. 
After many and long arguments the 
customer finally admits his fault. 

Or the case may be the other way 
around. The customer may have seen 
the original Kabel and the printer may 
have the Metro, the Vogue, or the 
Tempo, and sets the job in one of 
these he has on hand, arguing that no 
one can see the difference. But the 
customer can, and a long argument 
ensues. 

No one can blame the type found- 
ers or the typesetting machine manu- 
facturers for trying to cash in on such 
a popular demand; they are just acting 
within their rights. Nor can anyone 
blame them for using specific names 
for their product. But, why should the 
printer be made to suffer for this dif- 
ference in design? The printers now- 
adays are not fooled; they know when 
an imitation is an imitation, and they 
cannot well understand why they 
should have to buy five or six type 
faces when one would do the work. 


Why wouldn't it be a good idea for 
the American type manufacturers to 
get together and agree on similar type 
designs when popular fancy makes 
imitation of a European type face de- 
sirable. Let the names differ, but the 
designs be the same. 


December 
i 


TESTING IMITATION GoLp—Imity 
tion gold leaf is among the mat. 
rials which have lately been teste 
by the Employing Bookbinders of 
America on behalf of certain of their 
members. Two artificial leather coy. 
ers stamped with imitation gold were 
submitted for tarnish resistance tes. 
These covers were duplicates, but one 
had been sprayed with lacquer after 
stamping. Both stampings tarnished 
badly in the hydrogen sulphide tes. 
The thin lacquer coating apparently 
had no appreciable effect in improv. 
ing the tarnish-resistant quality of the 
bronze. 


Details of the method used to de 
termine the tarnish resistant qualities 
of imitation gold are as follows: 
Stampings should be made in dupli- 
cate on two or more colors of book 
cloth, buckram, and artificial leather. 
One set of stampings. should be ex- 
posed to hydrogen sulphide gas in a 
sealed chamber for eighteen hours 
while the second set is held for com- 
parison with the exposed samples. 
The government printing office sus 
pends the test samples from wires in 
the top of a glass case 91/2 inches 
deep, 131% inches wide and 154 
inches long inside. This case is air’ 
tight except for the door which is 
sealed with gummed tape during the 
test. A weighed amount of iron sul’ 
phide is placed in a porcelain dish 
and covered with fifteen cubic cent 
meters of water. After the dish is 
placed in the balance case ten cubic 
centimeters of hydrochloric acid is 
added and the door immediately 
closed and sealed. After eighteen 
hours the stampings are removed and 
compared with the check samples. 
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play lype for Sale 
About 100 tons of regular M & L quality 5 € it. 
Display Type priced for quick disposal at per ® 
NAME Approx. Cap Lower 
t 
He. of oe SANS-SERIF BOLD Wt., Lbs. A Case a 
36 36 Sans-Serif Bold, No. 330........... 10% 5A 8a 
34 42 Sans-Serif Bold, No. 330. . simitar... 11% 4A 8a 
40 48 Sans-Serif Bold, No. 330. .to Kabel... 144% 4A 8a 
14 60 Sans-Serif Bold, No. 330.. Bold ... 11 3A 4a 
24 72 Sans-Serif Bold, No. 330........... 15% 3A 4a 
Made in all sizes, 6 to 72 point 
SANS-SERIF EXTRA BOLD 
35 14 Sans-Serif Extra Bold, No. 332..... 4%, 18A 34a 
25 18 Sans-Serif Extra Bold, No. 332..... 5% 10A 21a 
13 24 Sans-Serif Extra Bold, No. 332..... 53%, 6A 12a 
39 30 Sans-Serif Extra Bold, No. 332..... 8% 5A 10a 
12 36 Sans-Serif Extra Bold, No. 332..... 11% 5A 8a 
38 42 Sans-Serif Extra Bold, No. 332..... 2 4A 8a 
10 60 Sans-Serif Extra Bold, No. 332..... 13} 3A 4a 
6 72 Sans-Serif Extra Bold, No. 332..... 18% 3A 4a 
Made in all sizes, 10 to 72 point 
COOPER BLACK 
60 36 Cooper Black, No. 282............. 13% 5A 8a 
21 60 Cooper Black, No. 282....:......... 15 3A 4a 
19 72 Ceoper Black, No. 282............. 20% 3A 4a 
Made in all sizes, 6 to 72 point 
ULTRA BODONI 
il 48 Ultra Bodoni, No. 675............. 2034 4A 8a 
10 60 Ultra Bodoni, No. 675............. 1534 3A] 4a 
20 72 Ultra Bodoni, No. 675............. 21% 3A 4a 
Made in all sizes, 10 to 72 point 
: ULTRA BODONI ITALIC 
41 36 Ultra Bodoni Italic, No. 675....... 12% 5A 8a 
Made in all sizes, 14 to 36 point 
FRANKLIN GOTHIC 
21 72 Franklin Gothic, No. 107.......... 11% 3A 4a 
Made in all sizes, 6 to 72 point 
{ BODONI BOLD 
“20 30 Bodoni Bold, No. 275J............. 7% 5A 10a 
40 ., 42 Bodoni Bold, No. 275J............. 12 4A 8a 
38 48 Bodoni Bold, No. 275J............. 1414 4A 8a 
11 60 Bodoni Bold, No. 275J............. 12 3A 4a 
10 72 Bodoni Bold, No. 275J............. 5% 3A 4a 
Made in all sizes, 6 to 72 point 
BODONI BOLD ITALIC 
40 42 Bodoni Bold Italic, No. 275K...... 11% 4A 8a 
40 48 Bodoni Bold Italic, No. 275K....:.. 14y, 4A 8a 
13 72 Bodoni Bold Italic, No. 275K... |. 1534 3A 4a 
Made in all sizes, 6 to’ 72 point 
GOUDY BOLD 
8 72 Goudy Bold, No. 294.............. 171, 3A 4a 
Made in all sizes, 6 to 72 point 
CENTURY BOLD 
16 24 Century Bold, No. 118............. 6 6A 12a 
Made in all sizes, 6 to 36 point 
Write for full list of type faces 
MeL T i El yping C 
ypesetting & Electrotyping Co. 
4001 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago Phone Lakeview 8201 
ie 


























Three Noteworthy Book 
Achievements 


By Ye Editor 


© per every two years the Techni- 
cal Trade School of the Interna- 
tional Pressmen and Assistants’ Union 
of North America publishes a Book of 
Art Printing. This book is now before 
us. In the October, 1929, issue of THE 
GraPHic Arts MONTHLY Thomas E. 
Dunwody, the director of the school, 
gave a detailed description of the pro- 
duction of the book, so it is not neces- 
sary to mention that here. Suffice it to 
say that the 1930 edition is a note- 
worthy achievement in book produc- 
tion indeed. 

As the main purpose of the book 
is to stimulate interest in good print- 
ing (or better printing, as it is called 
in typothetae ranks) it is to be ex- 
pected that the book in itself is a 
masterpiece of better printing. First 
of all, it is printed on a good enamel 
stock in four colors; that is, black for 
the body with a red, yellow, and blue 
rule border filling up entirely the out- 
side margin bleeding at top and bot- 
tom. Then there are an abundance of 
four-color process inserts that in every 
detail bear witness of the excellence of 
the school. 

In a letter from Mr. Dunwody we 
are assured that the entire printing was 
done by students in the school under 
conditions that could exist in any 
well-regulated modern printing estab- 
lishment. The forms were handled in a 
majority of cases as quickly as they 
would be in a commercial plant. 


The editorial contents of the book 
is high grade. It contains especially 
prepared articles by recognized Amer. 
ican authorities upon the various sub 
jects of interest to the printing indy 
try. At random we may mention 
President R. V. Mitchell of the Har. 
ris‘Seybold-Potter Company, Pres 
dent John M. Tuttle of the Inter. 
national. Printing Ink Corporation, 
President Arthur Bentley of the Miehle 
Company, President Joseph F. Gillick 
of the American Type Founders Com 
pany, President A. J. Cline of the 
Cline Electric Manufacturing Com: 
pany, President R. J. Frackelton of the 
Chandler & Price Company, etc., ete, 


ere 


The literature of the printing induy 
try is being enriched from day to day 
with beautiful books whose special 
value is appearance and informative 
books who have a message of impor 
tance to its readers. Lately we received 
a book which combined both of those 
essentials, “Biblio-Typographica,” by 


Paul Johnston. It reviews the progress | 


of fine books from those of the 
Charles Whittinghams to those of the 
present day and offers a suggestion of 
the future trends in the art of book 
making. The incentive for the modern 
movement in typography has generally 
been attributed to William Morris. Mr 
Johnston indicates that it actually 
roots from the Whittinghams, print 
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KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
ARTISTS, ENGRAVERS, ELECTROTYPERS 








i. cut rules, tailor made to your 
individual requirements. Every plate 
with rules where you want them. Send K 
us your manuscript copy indicating \N 
where and what kind of rules, where ae \N 
and what kind of type you wish. We Z 
will return to you an engraved plate 
ready for lock-up, similar to an electro- 
type. If your press is precision rectified AN 
this plate will require no make-ready. PAO RScon 
Remember, there is no type to set with <<) ae Sa 
CRESCENT WAX -- ENGRAVINGS. = 
Write For Wax-Engraving Information. | 
CRESCENT 

ENGRAVING C 
COMPANY 
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ers, and William Pickering, publisher. 
Since the Kelmscott Press, the most 
important -contribytions to fine print- 
ing have beeri those of the artists who 
have refused to be swayed too strongly 
by its precepts. As the modern move- 
ment advances, it must continue to 
free itself from the superficialities 
Morris introduced. D. B. Updike has 
struck the key-note with his slogan: 
“To do common work well—.” Fine 
printing, if it is to become a living 
artistic force, must become more gen- 
eral. The books of the private presses 
attracted so much attention because 
their excellences were so striking as 
compared with the usual books of their 
time. Fine printing is becoming less 
extraordinary. Mr. Johnston suggests 
that the future of fine books lies in the 
hands of the common printer and the 
general publisher. In developing this 
thesis he gives a new interpretation of 
the history of modern fine printing. 


The author is decidedly original in 
his views, but original with a refresh- 
ing touch. Note the following from 
his preface, for example: “So our debt 
to Morris lies primarily in the fact 
that he refreshed our interest in the 
art of bookmaking, rather than that he 
established a school or movement. 
Morris had followers, to be sure—far 
too many of them. ‘Presses’ sprang 
up in England and America, the latter 
especially, which took Morris's edicts 
most seriously, printing books on hand 
presses; they copied his types and bor- 
rowed his decorations and arrange- 
ments. But Morris's way was for him- 
self alone. His imitators passed as 
rapidly as they came, while he- con- 
tinued to carry on his work to the end 
of his desire.” There are many other 
passages of the same freshness. 


i 
Biblio-Typographica by Paul Iohy 
ston; 304 pages, 7 by 101% in 
with cloth cover. Published by Covig 
Friede, New York, at a price of $15) 
a copy. 
era 


Edward D. Berry, advertising coy, 
sellor to the trade compositors, |e 
turer on typography at Northwesten 
University School of Commerce aj 
the Medill School of Journalism anj 
an occasional contributor to Ty 
GraPHic ARTS MONTHLY, ig th 
author of a new book, “Fundamental 
of Typographic Art,” 88 pages an 
board covers in buckram. Primarily 
the book is intended for the student of 
printing, but it also aspires to pro 
pound some original theories on print 
ing fundamentals briefly exhibited 
Its purpose is to provide a foundation 





for typographical thought, to show the 


way from age-old imitation, to be | 


helpful in the creation of a science of | 


typography. Therefore it may be said 
to be a contribution to the literature 
of printing, in which those interested 
in practical, beautiful, and harmoni 
ous book pages may find both inform 
tion and enjoyment. The author says 


in his “Apologia” that it is based ona | 


lifetime of experience in the varied 
uses of typography as the means of 
transferring ideas and 
thought to readers and observers. 





suggesting | 


The book may be obtained from the | 


author at 608 South Dearborn Stree, 
Chicago. $3.50 a copy. 


eVe 
The publicity literature of t 


printing industry was enriched lat | 


week by a beautiful twenty-four pat 


booklet describing and __ illustratitg | 


Miller Simplex Presses and their wot 
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The book was printed by the Manz 
Corporation of Chicago in four col- 
ors and silver. The inner and outer 
covers are flaming red with silver print- 
ing, with an inside border to match. 
Resides, there are a number of three 
and four color process art subjects, all 
printed on the Simplex press; the body 
on the recently introduced Miller 
“Major” 27 by 40 inch automatic 
press. As a publicity stunt it is a 
credit to producer and press. 


ere 


A fifty little booklet comes to us 
from the W. B. Conkey Company, 
Hammond, Indiana. According to the 
title on the cover it explains “Craft- 
manship in the mass production of 
hard-bound books and catalogs.” It 
contains a reprint of a speech -on 
“Production Engineering in the 
Printing Plant,” delivered by H. R. 
Lewis of the Conkey Company before 
the Printing Industries Division of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers in New York in April last. 
The booklet is of forty pages, printed 
on a good enamel stock; the type used 
isa 12-point light Kabel with 6-point 
spacing. A border in red or orange of 
five 2-point rules with 3-point spacing 
bleeding on the side and at bottom 
gives the book a modern aspect. 


a) 


Mrs. Gertrude Nelson Andrews of 
Hollywood, California, has sent us a 
copy of her inspiring story, “Finding 
Youth.” The story concerns an old 
printer who had been a department 
foreman until they put in a younger 


man. Then followed the usual proce- 


dure of shifting from one job to an- 
other, each a little inferior to the 
former and commanding less pay, 


until finally he was entirely displaced 
by a younger man. It is a gripping 
story of a man who, facing his life's 
tragedy, learns the secret which turns 
defeat into success, and as such it is 
good reading for all of us whose hair 
is beginning to turn gray. 

Sixty-four pages and hard cover, 
54 by 8 inches. The Youthland 
Press, 1632 Poinsettia Place, Holly- 
wood, California. 


| a) 
Care of Job Press Matter 


Have a hook on which the feeder is 
required to place a proof of each form 
after the last sheet has béen printed. 
This: will show the condition of the 
form at the end of the run and fore- 
stall arguments as to pull-outs or 
blame for battered type, etc. At the 
close of the day have these proofs 
sent to the foreman, who marks each 
one “dead” or “alive.” Then there 
will be no excuse for distributing live 
jobs, as the distributor will be required 
to show a proof authorizing distribu- 
tion of the matter. Live jobs should be 
placed on the board and the number 
of the board put on the proof. 


CLo 
Printing Punched Sheets 


I do not know whether the follow- 
ing offers anything new to the frater- 
nity, but I give it hoping it may be of 
service to some one: Having a run of 
punched blanks to print, the holes of 
which did not come an equal distance 
from both top and bottom of the 
sheet, I marked-the holes in pencil on 
the tympan as a constant reminder in 
feeding, with the result that I did not 
spoil a single sheet by feeding the 
wrong edge to the guide. 


























‘Digest of Useful Information for 
Printing Craftsmen 


Lire OF ELECTROTYPES—In his ad- 
dress on “Chromium Plating in the 
Printing Industry,” at the Boston 
convention of the United Typothetae 
of America, Dr. William Blum of the 
United States Bureau of Standards, 
stated: 


“A good nickel electrotype, under 
proper press conditions, will usually 
yield at least 250,000 impressions, 
and under the most favorable condi- 
tions as much as 1,000,000 impres- 
sions. For small editions the nickel 
plates rarely wear out. Even for 
large editions of weekly or monthly 
magazines, the schedules generally 
necessitate the use of several sets of 
plates, from which, then, there is no 
need for especially long service. The 
present field for chromium on elec: 
trotypes is, therefore, confined to 
very long runs, e.g., in printing wrap- 
pers, labels and cartons. For such 
purposes the chromium has proved 
very successful, and has increased the 
life of the electrotypes by at least 
three- to five-fold. This increase is 
possible only if the press conditions 
are such that the plates wear out by 
abrasion. If for any reason the plates 
are subjected to shock or to excessive 
local pressures, the thin coating of 
chromium will not prevent the plate 
from being mashed or deformed. 

“In the commercial plate-printing 
of cards it has been found that the 
life of the copper plates may be 
greatly increased by the application 


of chromium. In some cases the im 
provement is about five-fold, for e. 
ample from 5,000 to 25,000 imprey 
sions. 


CYLINDER ADJUSTMENTS ON Two- 
CoLor MIEHLES—Julius Steinbruegge 
explains this in “The St. Louis Crafts 
man.” Says he: 

“The main item in this article jg 
controlling the sheet on a two-color 
Miehle press on the front cylinder 
where, of course, you know there is 
no brush; it is equipped with a series 
of small reels on top and as the sheet 
travels downward there are about 
seven cast iron curved pieces attached 
to a steel bar with set screws which 
are movable. These curved pieces rest 
on another bar at the bottom and are 
adjustable back and forth by a bev 
eled screw. Each of the curved irons 
has two reels—one at top and one at 
bottom. The one at the top is adjust 
able, back and forth, in slot held by 
thumb screw. The reel itself is ste 
tionary on bottom, but is adjustable 
by a screw against the bar. 

“In setting these to your sheet, first 
pull an impression of the form; run 
this sheet through again; stop the 
cylinder in a position where you cat 
set the reels above, or the delivery 
reels; then raise the delivery and run 
the press ahead far enough for grip 
pers to come as far as reels on uppet 
rod. Here you will be able. to se 
where you can put a reel in gutter 
without running over a grippef of 
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choofly. You may have three, four, 
fve or maybe more gutters, but be 
sure to balance them out and not put 
more on one side than on the other, 
as this will cause a swing in the sheet. 
Now, the cylinder must be coming 
down on impression (be sure of this). 
Move it ahead far enough so the grip- 
pers have passed the lower reels, then 
proceed to screw in on the middle 
one, first being sure that all of them 
are away from the cylinder, using a 
screwdriver. Screw slowly, turning 
the reel with your finger until it 
comes in snug contact with the sheet. 
Never force these against the cylinder 
with screwdriver, as you will buckle 
the bar and wear out the reels aside 
from tearing the edge of the sheet at 
grippers. Now you can tighten the 
set screws at top and adjust the top 
reels, holding against the sheet with 
one hand and tightening the thumb 
screw with the other. 

“We are now ready to see if the 
press will register. If the guides are 
raising correctly and grippers ad- 
justed properly you should have no 
trouble in duplicating sheets. Run 
through about six sheets, and if all 
adjustments are made as in the fore- 
going item the same six sheets can be 
run through again and they should 
duplicate.” 

THE GOLDEN RULE IN ‘THE 
PLANT—Says Mac D. Sinclair in the 
“Printing Equipment Engineer”: 

“I may be somewhat old-fashioned 
in believing that the golden rule can 
still be applied in the daily conduct 
of the superintendent toward the men 
who are under his supervision. Fur- 
ther, I do not believe that the ma- 
jority of men strive to spend the 
major portion of their working hours 


concocting schemes to disrupt the or- 
ganization. The executive who has 
vision enough to understand that sin- 
cerity is a mighty important factor 
in the administration of his affairs 
can’t help but succeed. Loyalty is 
best obtained through sincerity and 
the unequivocal insistance upon ad- 
herence to the fundamental rule that 
every man is on the force to perform 
a certain amount of work to the best 
of his ability. 

“Tt is well to be occasionally re- 
minded of the fact that if it were not 
for the existence of the institution for 
which we labor, we might be doing - 
something else not so agreeably to 
our liking. 

“The superintendent, being largely 
the company’s representative in mat- 
ters affecting the relations of the men 
with the company, it would seem that 
his function, primarily, would be to 
maintain a contented working force.” 

BOOKBINDING AS A HANDICRAFT— 
Out in San Francisco there is a book- 
binder craftswoman of some note, 
Mrs. Hazel Dreis. Handicraft bind- 
ers as a rule deal with only small num- 
bers of any one book, and it was 
something quite out of the ordinary 
when Mrs. Dreis received an order 
to bind four hundred copies of 
“Leaves of Grass,” printed by the 
Grabhorn Press of San Francisco. 
The books were 10 by 15 in size with 
a two-inch back. The covers were of 
verieer mahogany stained and waxed 
to harmonize with the red Nigerian 
morocco back. Each one of these 
folios is sewed on five leather thongs 
and these are laced directly into the 
board cover after the manner of old 
hand bindings. The head band was 


worked in crimson silk to match the 
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leather and a hand dyed lining was 
made in a harmonizing brown. 

In connection with this order, Mrs. 
Dreis was interviewed by the “Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly” of New York,” at 
her establishment of the old Guild 
type where she lives with her group 
of apprentices and workers in one of 
the old residences of San Francisco. 

“Cobden-Sanderson brought book- 
binding out of the depths in England 
and placed it on the basis of an artis- 
tic craft,” she said. “He and I had 
the same teacher, Lawrence de Cov- 
erly of the firm of Roger de Coverly 
Sons, London. I hope I do my share 
to influence the making of beautiful 
books in America. 

“This is one of the few craft ex- 
periments being tried in this country, 
and while I realize that they are not 
a part of our swift-moving civiliza- 
tion, we feel that we must keep to- 
gether, as separation from our inter- 
ests would be detrimental to our aims. 
I think there is a reaction toward the 
crafts and particularly bookwork. Our 
group camps and hikes together and 
tries to eliminate the frills and much 
of the slavery of modern life.” 


APPRENTICE EpDUCATION—At the 
recent convention of the International 
Association of Printing House Crafts- 
men in Los Angeles, apprentice edu- 
cation was given much attention, 
showing that it is one of the problems 
uppermost in the minds of the pro- 
gressive craftsmen. One of the speak- 
ers at the Inter Club conference 
sounded a new note on this subject: 

“The youth of today who will be 
the printer of tomorrow should be 
educated in schools or colleges where 
he could be taught the proper mechan- 
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ical adjustments and maintenance of 
equipment entrusted to his care, The 
Printing House Craftsmen organiza 
tion should identify itself in thi, 
problem of today where the pick-up 
method of learning the  varioy 
branches of our industry are quite 
general. In the mad scramble fo 
workmen, old-fashioned Principles 
have been cast aside, as the average 
executive is against the apprentice 
and show a marked preference for 
the experienced worker. 


“There should be young men 
training in the ranks so that our busi 
ness can develop and expand. As 
the demand for printing increases 
there is also the demand for more 
skilled workmen, and the better they 
are equipped the more progress will 
be made, to the benefit of all. The 
printing crafts should have a technical 
school where the apprentice would be 
schooled and trained before he is put 
on the payroll. Let us all strive to 
gether to improve the quality and 
knowledge of young men entering our 
industry. We all want to turn outa 
better product, to deliver better serv 
ice, to win recognition for our indus 
try, keeping the printing industry on 
the highest possible plane, and no 
better way is open.” 


New Cuase CaTaLoc—The Sand: 
blom Steel Chase Company, 426 So. 
Clinton Street, Chicago, has sent us 
a copy of its new catalog of steel 
chases manufactured by the company. 
The catalog is most complete, showing 
illustrations and prices of chases for 
all modern presses and for all modern 
uses. Anyone interested may obtain 
a copy of the catalog by writing the 
Sandblom Steel Chase Company. 
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HOTELS 


t i 


Each combines an atmosphere of refinement 
with sincere personal service and every modern 
convenience at rates that are unusually moderate 


WASHINGTON 8° 


MARTINIQUE HOTEL 


16* at M. Northwest. 


CAVALIER HOTEL 
3500 14% Street. 


CAIRO HOTEL 
Que Street at 16th 


BUFFALO 


FAIRFAX HOTEL 


715 Delaware Ave. 


HAMILTON HOTEL 
14tr at. K. Street. 


NEW AMSTERDAM 
2701 14th Street. 


FAIRFAX HOTEL 
Massachusetts Ave. at 2/8¢ 


PITTSBURGH 


FAIRFAX HOTEL 
4614 Fifth Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHATHAM HOTEL 
Walnut at 20th Street 


FAIRFAX HOTEL 
43°¢ at Locust Street 


Single Room and Bath $3°° ~$5°° 
Double Room and Bath $49°~$6°° 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath $6°°~S8°° 


Qhe Furfax Hotels in each city and in addition our Cavalier 
and New Amsterdam in Washington offer “suites” at 


about the price of ordinary Hotel rooms 
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Classified Advertising 


CALENDAR PADS 





STOCK CUTS for Convention Announce- 
ments. Bulletins, Business Stationery on 
hand for immediate shipment. Send for 
catalog. Business Cartoon Service, 30 
N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 





CATALOG showing thousands of ready 
made cuts; it is free; write today. Cobb 
Shinn, 40 Jackson Place, Indianapolis. 








BOOKS 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY ENCY- 
clopedia of printing gives authentic, 
reliable information regarding every 
phase of the printing business. Worth 
several times the price, which is $10.00 
per copy, postpaid. Christmas is not far 
off. You could find no better Christmas 
present for your superintendent and 
foremen than a copy of this book. It 
would pay big dividends in increased 
efficiency. The Graphic Arts Publishing 
Co., 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF TYPOGRAPHIO 
Art, by Edward D. Berry. The first book 
on Typography and Layout to tell 
HOW it is done. Amply illustrated. A 
text book for aspiring typographers. 
Should be in every printing library. In- 
teresting and useful to everyone hav- 
ing to do with page arrangement. A 
fine job itself. Full backram binding; 
6%x10%. $3.50 postpaid. Limited edi- 
tion published by the author. 608 So. 
Dearborn St., R. 1138, Chicago, III. 














BOOK EDGE GILDING 


EDGE GILDING ON BOOKS and play- 
ing cards. Also spraying gold on bev- 
eled edges. Expert Edge Gilding & 


Leather Novelty Co., 27 W. Illinois St., 
Chicago. 











BROADSIDE SEALING MACHINES 


THE SPEEDISEALER seals 9,000 pieces 


per hour. Murphy Specialty Co., 212 So. 
Third St., Milwaukee. 


ORCK 


QUALITY CUTS 


PUT LIFE IN YOUR PRINTING 
-= CARRIED IN STOCK-- 
















THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS 
Company, 1058 Gilbert Avenue, Cincin. 
nati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for 
shipment; the best and cheapest on the 
market; write for sample books ang 
prices. 





Cc. J. VANELLA & CO. 
321 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Write for sample books. 








CARD CASES 


MONEY IN CARD CASES FOR PRINT. 
ers—For resale, advertising, premiums. 
$5 a hundred and upwards. Samples of 
four styles at 10c each. Acco Products, 
Inc., Dept. CC2, Long Island City, N, y, 











COMMERCIAL STOCK CUTS 


A CUT FOR EVERY THOUGHT con- 
tained in our 320-page 9x12 catalog. A 
complete commercial service for the 
job printer, stationer and advertiser, 
Send $1 for your copy to Commercial 
Cut Co., 20 Vesey St., New York. 











COMPOUNDS 


QUICK SETTING NON-SMUT COM- 
pound—Prevents offsetting, crystalliz- 
ing, rubbing off, does not dry on press, 
stops picking and filling. Will not affect 
body or color of the most delicate tints, 
Works equally as well in offset, litho- 
graphic and letter press inks, black or 
color. Please state how many cylinders 
and job presses. Send for Free Sample. 
Harry J. Hodges, Northbrook, Ill. 








‘“MIR-A-KEL,” a guaranteed compound 
that does prevent offset, sticking, pick- 
ing and mottling. Let us convince you. 
Send for free sample. PRINTING INK 
COMPOUND CoO., 252 West 29th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 





MICHENER’S EMBOSSING COMPOSI- 
tion, the best made. Try it. 317 Clinton 
Street, Grand Haven, Michigan. 








CUTTING DIES FOR PRESSWORK 





Years of Specialization in Greeting Card 
work make it possible for us to guaran- 
tee our dies more accurate than your 
own scissors. Nothing too intricate. - 
BATES DIE-CUTTING SERVICE 
2360 University Ave. St. Paul, Minn 
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DECKLE EDGING MACHINES 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





LE OR SINGLE HEAD, with or 
eeeat creasing attachment. The Les- 
ter & Wasley Co., Inc. P. ©. Box 4, 
Norwich, Conn. 


ENGRAVERS & DESIGNERS 


EL & Carton specialists. Engrav- 
Se ane? 638 S. Clark St., Chicago. 














COLUMN RULES — “Non-Work-Up- 
Able.’’ $3 buys eighteen 20” or fifteen 
24” lengths by express. Send for catalog 
showing many rules and borders all 
hand-finished. Our 2-pt. hairline cannot 
be excelled. Special Rule Combinations 
made to order, 2-pt. to 36-pt. Estab- 
lished 1920. W. E. Taylor Co., 209-219 
W. 38th St., N. Y. C. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


SELECTED USED OR GUARANTEED 
“Factory Rebuilt’ Machinery. Largest 
stock Miehles, Gordons, Colts, Paper 
Cutters, Stitchers, Punches, Proof- 
Presses, Perforators, Drills, Round-Cor- 
ner Cutters, Standing Presses, Shears, 
Folders. 2—Model B Cleveland Folders, 
96x40 sheet, one with Suction Feeder; 
65-inch, 62, 56, 53, 42 and 34-inch 
Miehles. Some of these machines are in 
plants where doing fine work and can 
be bought direct. Buy a 12-yd. roll of 
Wanner Static Tinsel on copper wire 
for $1.30. Are you interested in New 
Line of Steel and Wood Cabinets—Gal- 
leys, etc.? The Wanner Company, 716 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


HIGH CLASS PRINTING EQUIPMENT: 
5-0 Miehle Two Color with Cross Feeder 
and Extension Delivery; No. 2 Miehle 
35x60 Single Color with Extension De- 
livery, just like new; Meisel four color 
Sheet Feed Rotary with Cross Feeder, 
fine for catalogue work; 48” and 56” 
Seybold Automatic Power Cutters; 
Monotype Composition Caster with dis- 
play type as well as lead and rule at- 
tachment. Whatever your requirements, 
we can save you money. Thomas W. 
Hall Company, 512 W. 41st St., N. Y. C. 


ELECTRICAL STEREO HEATING 
equipment. For sale—one C. G. E. auto- 
matic control heating equipment for 
five-ton stereo pot with heaters for the 
same. Also similar equipment for 212- 
ton stereo pot with necessary heaters 
and replacements. Electrical control for 
both. of these is included in the equip- 
ment. Specifications supplied on request. 
The Albertan Publishing Co., Ltd., Cal- 
gary, Alberta, Canada. 


FOR SALE: 2 pair MacBeth lamps, 
short or long lever A. C. or D. C., almost 
new, used two weeks. $125 per pair 
(new $175 per pair). 4 four arch double 
face printing lamps, A. C. or D. C., 
$125 each (new $300 each). 6 pair spring 
balance twin arcs, A. C. or D. C., $125 
per pair (new $250 per pair). All lamps 
in perfect working condition. Jos. Gelb 
Co., 250 West 54th St., New York City. 


WASHINGTON HAND PRESSES, in 
trade from photo engravers, size 20x25, 
Hve and Wesel make, with iron slab, in 
first class condition, crated and deliv- 
ered on car for $150. Frank Nossel, 38 
Park Row, New York City. 

















FOR SALE—Kelly Press style B, serial 
No. 3400, with F. & L. Vacuum Bronz- 
ing Machine attached, in first class 
working condition with either DC or 
AC motor equipment. Price $2500. Frank 
Nossel, 38 Park Row, New York City. 


TD YS POW & ANT TD 
BD YUN IVOIND p5a 


H. L. Collin, 342 West Broadway, 
New York City. 


OFFSET PHOTOGRAPHIC, photo-en- 
graving, electrotyping, stereotyping 
equipment. Complete plant or any part. 
Miles Machinery Co., 482 W. Broadway, 
New York City. 

PRINTING MACHINERY—To reduce 
equipment: One No. 5 Model Linotype 
with two magazines and new direct 
current motor, $1,000; one Liberty 
folder 22x32 sheet. $400.00: one roller 
ypwoofpress, $35.00. All prices net. Beers 














Press, Inc., 238 East Hanover Street, 
Trenton, N. J. 
FOR SALE: Several Fonts of Used 


Foundry Type in fair condition, 2 h.p. 
60 cycle A.C. motor, 1,150 r.p.m. with 
starting bax and variable speed control. 
Post Printing Company, Minster, Ohio. 


INSERTING AND MAILING  MA-' 
chines, 18,000 to 20,000 envelopes filled 
and sealed per day. Write for informa- 
tion. Collins-Martin Co., 343 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 


1— WAITE INVERTED STEEL Die 
Press to take steel dies to 7x1l and 
rotogravure up to 10x15. 1—Modern 6x10 
Steel Die Press. John Farnsworth, 
Bourse, Philadelphia. 


FOR SALE: Two Hamilton All Steel 
Job Cabinets with 46 type cases to the 
Cabinet. Good as new. For sale cheap. 
Commercial Printing House Corp., Mar- 
ket and Grant Sts., Lancaster, Penna. 


FOR SALE—No. 2 MIEHLE CYLINDER 
press, 38x50 bed. Excellent condition. 
Priced reasonably. Guaranteed. If inter- 
ested a the Sturges Press, Mans- 
field, O. 


TO CLOSE AN ESTATE The Hastings 
Herald will be sold! Well equipped shop 
in county seat of. 5,000. $3,000 down 
payment necessary. Mrs. W. L. Reth- 
will, Hastings, Minn. 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


SPECIAL SALE—The following print- 
ing machinery has been thoroughly 
overhauled in our shops and for all 
practical purposes will give same satis- 
faction and service as that of a new 
machine: 1 3-knife Seybold Continuous 
Book Trimmer (one clamp for all three 
trims), $2,750; 1 72-inch Seybold Knife 
Grinder, $390; 1 41x54 Potter Offset Press, 
$2,500; 1 50-inch and 1 44-inch Dexter 
Automatic Paper Cutter, $1250 each; 1 
39x53 Miehle 4R Ptg. Press, $3,150. All 
rebuilt machinery carry factory equip- 
ment and factory guarantee. Mason & 
Moore, Inc., 28-30 E. 4th St., N. Y. C. 


TWO HARRIS, two color Automatic 
Rotary Printing Presses. One Miller, 
10x15 Automatic Feeder. One Rogers 
72-inch Knife Grinder. S. Rosenthal & 
Co., Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MONARCH DROSS RENOVATORS for 
obtaining new metal from dross from 
Stereotype Department, also Composing 
Room. Address Box 207. 


LINOTYPE ELECTRIC POT, 110 volt 
with rheostat, complete for $100. Re- 
placed with gas. The Chieftain, Bonner 
Springs, Kan. 


FOR SALE—1%4” Monitor No. 00 20th 
Century Wire Stitcher, 2 Leads. Price 
$365. Also 30” Wright Punching Ma- 
chine. Box No. 208. 


ROTARY GATHERING TABLE, vari- 
able speed; cuts cost of gathering in 
half. Efficiency Bindery Table Co., 
12130 Eggleston Ave., Chicago. 























LINOTYPE MATRIX CABINET — 10 
drawer, roll front. Refinished like new. 
$45. Perfection Type, St. Paul, Minn. 


FOR SALE—French Edge Seal Presses 
—Size 3%x3%. In good condition. Ad- 
dress Box 210. 


COLT’S ARMORY and Laureate Print- 
ing Press, late styles and models. Fully 
guaranteed. Box No. 162, G. A. M. 


MAGAZINES, molds, fonts, spacebands, 
liners, etc., new and used, bought, sold, 
traded. F. A. Montgomery, Towanda, Pa. 














HALL 25x25 FOLDER $2 
Model 89 22x32 $500. Guara 
Paul, 608 S. Dearborn St., 


50. Liberty 
nteed. J. L. 
Chicago, Ij, 


ee 
GLUE POTS ~~ 


INTERNATIONAL GLUE HEATERS 
made of solid copper, seamioae al 
soldered joints, lowest operating cost of 
any electric glue heater, all sizes 
Write for circular. Liberty Electric 
Co., 34 W. North Ave., Indianapolis, 
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GRINDERS 


SEND US YOUR KNIVES, all kinds 

by mail or express Dull or Poorly 

sharpened knives cost money in more 

ways than one. 

Geo. Hofbauer & Co., 501 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Il. 

Jorson & Carlson Co., Inc., 707 S. Dear. 
born St., Chicago, III. 

Kellett Co., 501 S. Dearborn S&t., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Sharp Tool Service Co., Inc., 
Lake St., Chicago, IIl. 

John Swanson & Co., 709 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


GUMMED PAPERS—GUMMED TAPE 


Cc. J. VANELLA & CO. 
321 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


INKS 
GUARANTEED PRINTING INKS that 
need no doctoring to prevent offsetting, 
picking or mottling. Half-tone Black at 
$1.00 per lb. has no superiors. A. E. Gib- 
son, Uphams Corner, Boston, Mass. 


LINO - INTERTYPE SPECIALTIES 
SPECIAL Repair work. William Reid & 
Co., 537 S. La Salle St., Chicago. 

METAL FURNACES 


MONARCH - MONOMETER = Furnaces, 
gas or electricity, all capacities, refer- 
ences. Address Box 203. 


OVERLAYS 


OVERLAYS THAT PRINT HALF- 
tones — A_ service unequaled. Will 
shorten your makeready time. Let us 
convince you. Chicago Overlay and Sup- 
ply Co., 422 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





5612 W. 


















































FOLDERS 





PYROMETERS 





FOLDERS—Used, first class condition 
Dexter 25x38, Hall 34x34, Liberty 22x32. 
Write P. L. Haldeman, 615 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 


CHECK METAL TEMPERATURES in- 
stantly with an ‘Alnor’ Pyro Prod. 
Illinois Testing Laboratories, Inc., 144 
W. Austin Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 














MULTIPLE BROACH 
vertically rules slag- 
cast tables. Linotyped 
Lino-Tabler PRECAST 
ruleforms excel al. 


901MonadnockChicage 
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ROLLER BACKERS SELF ADJUSTING 


SHEET CUTTING MACHINERY 





ELF ADJUSTING backer 
so ms $500 to $1,000 per year in 
production costs. L. . Meyers, 1904 
School Street, Chicago. 








—_—_————— 
RULES (METAL) HAND FINISHED— 


ECONOMY PRINTERS 
Products Co., manufacturers 
of hand- finished rules of 
Quality, leads and slugs, 2 to 
36 point Elrod cast, 125 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago. 


T CASTER TYPE, hand-finished 
sar rules, leads and slugs. Send for 
catalog showing 330 faces metal rules, 
type and metal furniture. Printers Sup- 
ply Service, 719 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


SALESBOOKS 


TAKE ORDERS for Salesbooks, Cafe 
Checks, etc. Extensive, superior line; 
quick service. Easy plan; fine samples. 
Liberal discounts to responsible printers. 
Adams Bros. Factory, Topeka, Kans. 


SAWS 


PRINTERS’ SAWS—$1.00 PER WEEK. 
You do not pay for the saw—the saw 
pays for itself. American Mfg. Con- 
cern, 608 Kal. Nat’l Bank Bldg., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 
































SAW SHARPENING 


EMPLOYING PRINTERS PURCHAS- 
ing Ass’n., Station O, New York City, 
will advise how to get saws furnished 
free and kept sharp at small cost; need 
90 more members to make plan 
operative. 








SHARP TOOL SERVICE CoO., 5613 West 
Lake St., Chicago. One 6” diam. blade 
or smaller, 75c, two 70c each, three 65c 
each, four 60c each, five 55c each. We 
pay return postage. Larger than 6” 
Tic and up. Saws shipped day received. 
Work guaranteed. Get our prices on 
new blades. 











SCHOOLS 
MILO BENNETT’S SCHOOL — Both 
Linotypes and Intertypes. Practical 


course, at big school, $60 to $100. Cor- 
respondence course, with keyboard, only 
$28. Learn Bennett’s system, the system 
he used to break records. Write for 
literature, whether beginning or now an 
operator. Bennett can develop your 
speed. Milo Bennett’s School, Toledo, O. 


BECK SHEETER sheets all kinds of 
paper including wall paper. Cuts rap- 
idly, removing curl, stacking into piles 
and counting. Wide range of sizes and 
will cut to register. Charles Beck 


Machine Co., 13th and Noble Streets, 
Philadelphia. 








SITUATION WANTED 


PRINTER-OPERATOR WANTS POSI- 
tion— Seven years’ shop experience, 
floor and linotype. No objection to small 
city. Kathryn E. Wittick, 114 EB. Paris 
Ave., West Terre Haute, Ind. 











STEREOTYPE & ELECTROTYPE 
MACHINERY 





SHAVERS, Benders, Saws, Castin 4 
Boxes, Routers, Matrix Beaters, Nickel- 
Steel Outfits. Write for catalogue. Elgin 


Bending Machine Co., 159 S. Grove Ave., 
Elgin, Ill. 








STRINGING—EYELETTING—TAG 
PATCHING 





STRINGING of all kinds; tag patching, 
either paper or linen. Eyeletting, all 
sizes. Prompt service. No order too 
large or too small. Tag Stringers, Inc., 
1046 Webster Ave., Chicago. 








TYPE MOLDS 





FOR ALL STYLES typemaking ma- 
chines. Alexander & Cox Co., 2358 Ogden 
Av., Chicago. Write Phil. Nuernberger, 
mgr. mold dept. on mold problems. 








WANTED TO BUY 





WILL BUY TWO or three Kiess & Ger- 
lach No. 4 two-color automatic label 
embossing and printing presses. Only 
machines in A-l order wanted. State 
lowest cash price. F. E. Mason & Sons, 
Batavia, N. Y. 





OFFSET PHOTOGRAPHIC, photo-en- 
graving, electrotyping, stereotyping 
equipment. Complete plant or any part. 
Miles Machinery Co., 482 W. Broadway, 
New York City. 








WIRE 





SENECA WIRE & MEG. CO., THE, 
manufacturers of stitching wire from 
special quality selected steel rods. 


Quality and service guaranteed. Fos- 
toria, Ohio. 
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Printers Offset 
Multigraph Rubber 
Newspaper 


ROLLERS 


We are the inventors of the 
MERCURY ROLLERS for 
offset lithograph presses; inter- 
mediates on cylinder and ro- 
tary presses; for any position 
on newspaper presses or mul- 
tigraphs. Guaranteed not to 
crack, chip or break out at 
ends. The only rollers carry- 
ing a guarantee of this kind. 


RAPID 
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PAPAPACRERERE RE RO RERGA, 
Merry Christmas! 


Hearty greetings to every printer every- 
where. We appreciate your good will and 
custom which have encouraged our effort. 


We Wish You All a 


‘Prosperous ‘New Year! 
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Pressmen Praise Them 
As Superior in Service 


RAPID— 
Regular Rollers 


for ordinary run of 
work. 


Special Rollers 


for long runs of qual: 
ity work. 


High-S peed Rollers 


for Rotary, Newspaper ~ 


and other fast presses. 
D. M. RAPPORT, Pres. 
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Buying Necessary Equipment 


Take advantage of our prices—lowest in years—to 
FIRST SEE IF 
HOOD 





buy Rebuilt Machines—every one a _ profit-maker. 
Such an opportunity can not come again. Every 








FALCO machine is fully guaranteed. Equipment installed 
HAS and demonstrated to your satisfaction. Immediate 
T delivery. 


A dependable con- 
cern with whom 
you can deal with 
confidence. 


Latest Model Presses and Equipment 
—we have it! 


Select From This Partial List of Offerings 


CYLINDER PRESSES 


2—6/G6 Two-color MIEHLES, 52x70’ bed, 
w:th or without Dexter suction pile feed- 
ers and ext. deliveries. 

j—No. | Two-color MIEHLE, 43x56” bed, 
with Cross feeder and ext. delivery. 

i—No. | MIEHLE Perfecting Press, 40x53/7 
bed, with Cross feeder and ext. delivery. 

i—6/0 MIEHLE, 51x68" bed, with extension 
delivery. Dexter suction pile feeder if 
desired. 

2—5/0 SPECIAL MIEHLES, 46x68” bed, 
with Dexter suction pile feeders and ext. 
deliveries. 

i—5/0 MIEHLE, 46x65” bed, feeder and 
ext. delivery if desired. 

i—4/0 MIEHLE, 46x62” bed, with ext. 
delivery. 

i—2/0 MIEHLE, 43x56” bed, ext. delivery. 

2—No. | MIEHLES, 39x53" bed. One of 
these machines particularly adaptable for 
7 or 8 column newspaper work. 

2—No. 2 MIEHLES, 35x50’ bed. 

2—No. 3 MIEHLES, 33x46’ bed. 

2—No. 4 Four-roller MIEHLES, 29x41’" bed. 

3—Pony MIEHLES, 26x34" bed. Automatics. 

4—PREMIERS—GF, GU, GW, GY—Sizes 
30x41”? to 49x66’". Suction feeder for GF. 


AUTOMATIC JOB PRESSES 

2—MIEHLE VERTICALS. 

2—Pony MIEHLES, 26x34’ bed, with Dex- 
ter suction swing-back feeders and ext. 
deliveries. 

i—Miller Simplex 20x26 Automatic Press, 
practically new. 

i—No. 2 KELLY, 28x35’? bed, ext. delivery. 

2—Style ‘‘B’’ KELLYS. 

i—12x18’7 CRAFTSMAN New Series with 
Miller feeder. 

i—10x15’"" C. & P. with Miller Feeder. 


OPEN PLATEN PRESSES 
i—1!4x22””" JOHN THOMSON LAUREATE. 
i—14x22"7 COLT’S ARMORY, Model 5-C. 
i—10x15"7 C. & P. New Series, Variable 

speed pulley, etc. 


CUTTING AND CREASING 
1—14x22"7 JOHN THOMSON platen C. & C. 
I—COTTRELL Drum Cylinder C. & C. 

51x63/" bed. 


POWER CUTTERS 

Ii—57"”7 OSWEGO POWER CUTTER, auto- 
matic clamp. 

i—50’” SEYBOLD POWER CUTTER, auto- 
matic clamp. 

i—44””" SEYBOLD POWER CUTTER, auto- 
matic clamp. 

i—38’"7 SHERIDAN. 


COMPOSING ROOM—BINDERY AND MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT 


Write, wire or phone. 


HOOD-FALCO 


New York Office 
225 VARICK STREET 
Tel. Walker 1554 


CORPORATION 


Chicago Office 
343 S. DEARBORN STREET 420 ATLANTIC AVENUE 
Tel. Harrison 5643 


Boston Office 


Tel. Hancock 3115 





STON STARE: || BRENNA 
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ELECTRIC DIE HEATER 
For Any Make of ‘Platen ‘Press 

















A Necessity in Every Good Printing Plant 








NOW REDUCED IN PRICE SO THAT EVERY OFFICE CAN 
AFFORD IT, IF ONLY FOR OCCASIONAL USE 


THOMSON - NATIONAL PRESS CO., Inc 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 
New York City: Chicago, Illinois 
461 EIGHTH AVE. : 343 S. DEARBORN SI 
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